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ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE MERCHANT AND THE SHEPHERDESS, 
A TALE OF THE EAST. 

Tue discontent which runs through every rank and degree of 
life, has been deservedly condemned by the philosophers of all 
ages, as one of the bitterest reproaches to human nature, as well 
as the highest affront to the divine Author of us all. If, indeed, 
we look through the whole creation, and remark the progressive 
scale of beings as they rise into perfection, we shall perceive to 
our own shame and confusion, that every one seems satisfied with 
that share of life and pleasure which its Maker has appointed for 
it, man alone excepted, who is pleased with nothing his bounty 
imparts, unless blessed with every thing his power can bestow; 
perpetually repining at the decrees of Providence, and refusing 
to enjoy what he has, from a ridiculous and never-ceasing desire 
for what he has not. 

The ebject which is at a distance from us is always the most 
inviting, and that possession the most valuable which we cannot 
acquire. With ideas of affluence and grandeur, we are apt to as- 
sociate those of joy and pleasure, and because riches and power 
mau conduce to our happiness, we hastily conclude that they must 
do so; that pomp, splendor, and magnificence, which attend the 
great, are visible toevery eye, while the sorrows they feel, and the 
dangers to which they are obnoxious, escape observation. 

Hence itis that almost every condition and cireumstance of lif 
is considered preferable to our own; that we often fall in love 
with ruin, and beg to be unhappy; in short, we weep when we 
ought to rejoice, and complain when we ought to be thankful. 

The following narrative is, by tradition, attributed to Heli Ben 
Hamet, a moralist of Arabia, who delivered his precepts in public 
Orations. 

Dost thou ask for a torch to discover the light of the morning ? 
Dost thou appeal to argument for proofs of divine perfection 2 
Look down to the « eth on which thou standest, and li. up line 
eyes to the worlds which roll above thee. Thou beholdest splen 
dor, abundance, and beauty. Is not he who produced them, 
mighty?) Thouconsiderest; isnot he who formed thy understand 
ing, wise! Thou enjoyest; is not he who gratifies thy senses, 
good ? Can aught have limited his bounty but his wisdom ? or can 
defects in his prudence be discovered by thine? To Heli, the 
preacher of humility and resignation, let thine ear be attentive 
thou whose heart has rebelled in secret, and whose wish has silent- 
ly accused thy Maker 

I rose early in the morning to meditate, that T might without 
presumption be heard. I left my habitation, and turning from th 
beaten path, | wandered without remarking my way or regarding 
any object that passed, till the extreme heat of the sun, which 
now approached the meridian, compelled my attention The 
weariness Which I had ins« nsibly contracted by the length of my 
walk, became insupportable ; and looking round for shelter, I sud 
denly perceived that I was not far from the wood in which Rhedi 
the hermit, investigates the secrets of nature and ascribes glory to 
God. The hope of improving my) tation by his wisdom gave 
ne new vigor: I seon reached the wood—I was refreshed by the 
shade, and walked forward till I arrived atthe cell. I entered 


but Rhedi was absent. I had not. however, waited long before ] 





discovered him the trees at some distance, advancing to- 


wards me with a person whose appearance was, if possible, yet 


more ven ble than his own, and whom before I had never seen 
When they came near I ros up tlaying my hand upen my 
s. Lbowed myself with reverence before them thedi saluted 
me by name, and presented to mpanion, before whom 


Hay ing looked ste vifast \ 


in my countenance, he laid his hand upon my head and blessed me 


I again bowed myself to the cround 


Heli,” said he, “ these who desire knowledge that they may 
teach virtue, shall not be dis ppointed. Sitdewn. I will relate 
events Which as vet thou knowest but in part, and disclose secrets 
of Py wid } from which thou mavest derive instructio 

We sat dow 1 1 listened as to the counsel of an ange! 

Selima, the daughter of Sanbad the shepherd, was drawing 
water at the wells of Adail, when a ravan Which had passed 
he desert ay ithe driver of the imels alighted to rive 
them drink. ‘Those which came first to the wells belonged to 
Nourad th \ who had brought fine linen and other 
' rand ‘ itv from Egypt. Selima, when the cara- 


van drew near, had covered herself with her veil, which the ser- 
to gratify a brutal curiosity, attempted to with- 





1, provoked by the indignity, and encouraged by the pre- 
n with the staff of the bucket: and he was 
aout to retaliate the violence, when Nouraddin, who was himself 


of others, struck hi 





seine 





with the caravan, called out to him to forbear. and immediately 


hastened to the well. The veil of Selima had fallen off inthe struggle, 
and Nouraddin was captivated by her beauty. The lovely con- 
fusion of offended modesty that glowed upon her cheek, the dis- 
dain that swelled her bosom, and the resentment that sparkled in 
her eyes, expressed a consciousness of her sex, which warmed 
and animated her features. They were graces which he had 
never hitherto seen, and they produced a tumult in his breast which 
before he had never felt; for Nouraddin, though he had now great 
possessions, was yet a youth and a stranger to woman. The 
merchandise which he was transporting had been purchased by 
his father, whom the angel of death had interrupted in the journey ; 
and this sudden accession of independence and wealth, did not 
dispose him to restrain the impetuosity of his nature. He therefore 
demanded Selima of her parents. His message was received 
with gratitude and joy; and Nouraddin, after a short stay, ear 
ried her with him to Egypt, having first provided for her family 
besides punishing, with his own hand, the servant by whom she 
had been insulted at the well 

But he delayed the solemnities of marriage till the time of mourn- 
ing for his father should expire; and an affection which he could 
not suppress, Was without much difficulty endured, now its object 
was inhis power. He anticipated the happiness which he believ- 
ed to be secured, and supposed it would increase by expectation 
like a treasure by usury, of which more is still possessed as pos 
session 1s longe r ce layed 

During this interval Selima recovered from the tumultuous joy 
of sudden clevation; her ambition was at an end, and she became 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obscurity of 
her birth, only because it had prevented the cultivation of her 


susceptible to love 


mind, labored incessantly to supply the defect. She received his 
instruction not only with gratitude, but with delight; while he 
spoke, she gazed upon him with esteem and reverence, and had no 
wish but to retarn the happiness which he was impatient to bestow 
At this time Osmin, the caliph, was upon the throne of Egypt 
The passions of Osmin, thou knowest, were impetuous as the tor 
rents of Alared, and fatal ax the whirlwind of the desert. To ex 
cite and to gratify was at once the whole purpose of his mind 
but his wish was still unsatisfied, and his life was wretched. His 
seragho was filled with beauty, but the power of beauty was ex- 
hausted; he became outrageous to revive hts spirits by a new union 
which he demanded of Nardic, the eunuch, whom he had not only 
Tk demanded 


this with menaces and execrations. The trembling slave, there 


set over his women, but over the whole kingdom 


fore, caused a prow lamation to be made, that whosoever produce ‘ 
the most beautiful maiden within two day hould stand in the 
presenec of the cal ph, and be deemed the third in the kingdom 
Caled, the servant of Nouraddin, had returned with him inte 
Egypt; the sullen ferocity of his temper was increased by the 
desire of revenge, and the gloom of discontent was de« pene a 
by despair; but, when he heard the proclamation of Nardic, joy 
kind! 


offence which he had committed azainst Selima enabled him to re 





d in his aspeet, like lightning in the darkne ss of a storm: the 


venge the pu ishment which it had produced he knew that her 
marriage was near He therefore hastened to the pal we rl cle 
manded to be brought before Nardic, who, in the midst of mag 
nificence and servility, the flatte ry of dependent ambition, and 
the zeal of unl 


brow contracted with anxicty, and his breast throbbing with ap 


uited obedience, was sitting pale and silent, h 


pre he nsion 
When Caled was brought into his presence, he fell prostrate 
before him 


By the smile of my lord saul he et another be fist 
guished from the ves Who mingle in obscurity, and let his fay 
elevate another from the dust, but let my service ly epted, and 

t the desire of Osmin be satisfied with beauty. Sclima w 


hortly be espoused by Nouraddin ; but of Sclima the severe 

of Egypt only is worthy. Haste, therefore, to demand het hi 

now with him in the house to which | will conduct the messenger 
Nardic received this intelligence with tra sports of | y; amar 

ly written to Nouraddin; it was sealed with 

the “yal signet, and delivered to Caled, who returned witha fore 

mpel obedience 

the mourning of Nour n for his father had ex 





pared; le had changed his appare Land perfumed his person his 
features were brightened with the gladness of his heart he had 
invited his friends to the festival of his marriage, and the evening 
was to accomplish his wishes. The evening was also expected 
by Selima, with a Jey w hich she did not laber to suppress; a! d 
she was hiding her blushes in the breast of Nouraddin when Caled 
arrived with the mandate and the guard 

The domestics were alarmed and terrified ; and Nouraddin 
being instantly acquainted with the event, rushed out of the apart 
ment of Selima with disorder and trepidation. When he saw 


Caled he was moved with anger and disdain; but he was mtim- 
dated by the appearance of the guard. Caled immediately ad 
vanced, and with looks of insolence and triumph presented the 
mandate; when Nouraddin saw the royal signet he knelt to 
receive it, and having gazed a moment at the superseription 
pressed it upon his forehead m an agony of suspense and terror 
The wretch who had betrayed him, enjoyed the anguish he suf- 
fered; and perceiving that he was faint, and had not fortitude to 
read the paper, he acquainted him with the contents: at the name 
of Selima he started as if he had felt the sting of a scorpion, and 
immediately fell to the ground 

Caled proceeded to execute his commission without remorse: he 
was not to be moved by swooning expostulation entreaty, or 
tears; but having conducted Selima to the seraglio, presented her 
to Nardiec, with hope and exultation Nardic, whose wish was 
satisfied by her stature and shape, lifted her veil with impatience 
timidity and solicitude: but the moment he beheld her face, hisdoubts 
were at an end; he prostrated himself before her, as a person on 
easures his life would from that moment depend. She was 


whose } 
conducted to the chamber of the women, and Caled was the same 
hour invested with his new dignity ; an apartment was assigned 
him in the palace, and he was made captaim of the guard that kept 
the 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his senses, and found that Selima 
had been conducted to the seragho, was sermed by turns with dis 
traction and stupidity ; le passed the night in agitation ; by which 
the powers of nature were exhausted, and in the morning he 
locked himself in the chamber of Selima, determined to admit no 
comforter, and to receive no sustenance 

While Nouraddin was thus abandoning himself to despair 
Nardie s descr Iption of Selma had roused Osmin from his apathy 


He commanded that she should be prepared to receive him, and 


soon after went into her : partnent Familiar as he was with 
I le }™ 


ceived, indeed, that she was in tears, and that his pre sence covered 


beauty, he could not behold Seluma without emotion 


i » ofusion: vet he beheved that her terrors could be easily 
removed, and that by kindness she might be soothed But, the 
moment He approac hed her, she threw herself at his feet, and u 
treated to be heard, with an important yw hich he chose rather to 
indulge than resist; he, therefore, raised her from the ground, and 
r her in his arnis, eneouraged her to proceed 


support 
dismiss a wretch who is not worthy 


Let my lord,” said she 
of his presence, and compassionate the distress which ts not sus 
ceptible of delight. To am the daughter of a shepherd, and be 
trothed to the merchant Nouraddin from whom 1 have been forced 
by the perfidy of a slave, and to whom Tam united by indissolu 
ble bonds. ©! let net the terrors of thy frown be upon me Shall 
the sovereign of Europ stoop to a reptile of the dust? Shall the 
uwige of nations retain the worth theft of treachery and re 
venge ? Or shall he, for whom ten thousand languish, re poiece in 
the sufferings of one alrenated mind 
Osmin, whose bre t lial by turns been inflamed | "y love and 

nation While h ived upon the beauties of Seluma, and lis 


tened to he rve °°, now uddeil y threw her trom him, and de par te d 


Without reply 
When he was alone the feelings whiel cloquener had sup) 
md he commanded Selh 


pressed soon becale aga predomis ant 


ma to be told, that if within three hour he did consent to be his 
he would cast the head of the shave for whom he had been rejected 
it her feet 


The eunuch by whe th message was delivered, and the 


woman who had returned to Sclima when the é aliph retired were 
touched with pity at her a md trembled at her danger: the 
evils which they could ree hoy to pres 
lieitous to delay, and therefore advised he to request three days 


it, they were yet so 


preparation, that she n hit sufficsently recover the tranquillity ot 


her mind to make t<« sate of her own happmess; and with 
this request, to send, as a pledge of her obedience, a bow! of sher 


bet, in which a pearl had been dissolved, and of which she had 


first drank herself 
To this advice she at length consented, and after some throes 


of desperation prepared to put it in execution 
At the time when the resolution was taken, Nouraddin sudden- 
ly started from a restless slumber; he was agam stung by an in 
tantaneous reflection upon his own misery, and indulged the dis- 
mtent of mitndin this ex imation 


If wisdom and goodness do indeed pre side over the works of 
Omnipotence, whenee are oppression, injustice, and crucity? As 
Nouraddin alone has ay 
of Osmin? Oh! that now the justice of heaven would appear in 
my behalf! that from this hour Nouraddin was Osmin, and Osmin 
No 

1 


ed as with a thick cloud. which was at length dissipated with a 


litte Selima, why is Selima m the power 


raddin | 
ve moment he had uttered this wish his chamber was darken- 
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burst of thunder, and a being, whose appearance was more than 
human, stood before her 

** Nouraddin,” said the vision, “1 am of the region above thee ; 
but my business is with the children of the earth. Thou hast wished 
tobe Osmin, and as far as this wish is possible it shall be aecom- 
thou shalt be enabled to assume his appearance, and to 
exercise his power. | know not yet whether [am permitted to 
conceal Osmin under the appearance of Nouraddin, but tll to- 


plished 


morrow he shall not interrupt thee 
Nouraddin, who had been held motionless by astonishment and 
terror, now recovered his fortitude as in the presence of a friend, 
and was about toexpress his gratitude and joy, when the genius 
bound a talisman on his left arm and aequainted him with its 
powe r 
As often as this bracelet,” 


said he, ‘Shall be applied to the 


region of thy heart, thou shalt be alternately changed from Nou-| 


raddin to Osmin, and from Osiin to Nouraddin.” 

The genius then suddenly disappeared, and Nouraddin, impa- 
tent to recover possession of Selima, instantly applied the bracelet 
to his breast, and the next moment found himself alone in an apart 
ment in the seragho 


During this interval the caliph, who was expecting the issue of 


his message to Selima, became restless and impatient; he quitted 


his apartments and went into the gardens, where he walked back 
ward and forward witha violent but interrupted pace, and at length 
stood sull, frowning and pensive, with his eyes fixed on the clear 
surface of a fountain in the middle of the walk. The avitations 
of his mind continued, and at length broke out in the following 
soliloquy 

* Whatis my felicity, and where is my power? 
ed, by the want of that which the caprice of a woman has be- 


l am wretch- 
stowed on my slave; Lean gratify my revenge, but not my love 
[ean withhold felicity from him, but eannot procure it to myself 
Whiy have [not the power to assume the form in which PT might 
gratify my wishes? Twill at least enjoy them in thought. If I 
were Nouraddin, I should be clasped with transport to the bosom 
of Selima.’ 

He then resigned himself to the power of imagmation, and was 
silent; but the moment his wish wats uttered, he became subject to 
the genius, who had just transported Nouraddin to his palace 
This wish therefore was instantly fulfilled; and his eyes being 
still fixed on the water, he percesve d, with sudden wonder and de 
light, that the mirror reflected another image, and that hus figure 
hud been changed. His faney had been warmed by the ideal af 
fection of Selima; the tumult of his mind had been imereased by 
and the gratification of his love being the only ob- 
with 


the prodigy ; 
ject of his attention, he hastened instantly to the palace, 
out reflecting that as he would not be Known, he would be refused 
admittance. Atthe door to which 
and precipitation, he was stopped by a party of the guara, that 
was now commanded by Caled. A tumult ensued; and Caled 
being hastily called, believed that Nouraddin had sealed the walls 


he advanced with eagrerness 


of the gardens to recover Sclima, and rejoicing in an opportunity 
of revenge, instantly stabbed him with his poniard, but at the 
same time received that of the caliph in his heart. Thus fell at 
onee the tyrant and the traitor; the tyrant by the hand which had 
been armed to support him in oppression, and the traitor by the 
fury of the passion which his perfidy had excited 

In the mean time the man who was believed to be slain, re posed 
in security upon a sofa; and Selima, by the direction of her wo 
They were dispatch 

He understood by 
in the joy of his heart 


men, prepared her message and the bow! 
ed to the caliph, and received by Nouraddin 
the message that Selima was yet inviolate ; 
he took the bowl, and having emptied it, he returned it to the eanueh 
with acommand that she should be brought immediately imto his 
presence, . 

In obedience to this command she was conducted by her women 


to the door—but she entered alone pale and trembling; and though | 


her lips were forced into a smile, the characters which grief, dread, 
not effaced 


Nouraddin, who beheld her disorder, exulted in the fidelity of her 


and aversion had written on her countenance, were 
love, and springing forward, threw his arms about her in an eesta 
sy of tenderness and joy, Which was still heightened when he 
perceived that in the character of Osmiin these embraces were suf. 
fered with reluctance, which in his own were returned with ardor 
He therefore, retreating backward a few steps, applied the talis- 
man again to his breast, and having recovered his own form, would 
have rushed again into her arms, but she started from him in cen 
He smiled at the eflect of the prodigy ; 
sustaining Selima on his bosom, repeated some tender incidents 
told her by what means he had 
intercepted her message, and urged her immediate ly to escape, 


fusion and terror and 


which were known to no other 


that they might possess all their desires in each other, and leave 
the imcumbrance of royalty to the wretch whose likeness he had 
been able to assume, and which he was now impatient to renounce 

Selima gazed at him with a fixed attention ll her 
doubts were removed; then suddenly turning fron: him, tore her 


uspicion and 


garments, and looking upto heaven, imprecated curses on her head, :! 


ull her voice faltered, and she burst ito tears 

Of this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with unutterable dis 
tress, the broken exclamations of Selima at length acquanited him 
with the cause 

“Tn the bowl,” 
which remained might be poison. A powder was immediately 
shaken into it by an invisible hand, and a voice whispered to me 
that him who drank the potion it would inevitably destroy 


said she, “which thou hast intercepted, there | 
was death. I wished, when L took it from my lips, that the draught i 


Nouraddin, to whose heart the fatal malignity had now spread, 
perceived that his dissolution would be sudden: his legs already 
trembled, and his eyes became dim; he stretched out his arms to- 
wards Selima, and his countenance was distorted by an ineffectual 
effort to speak ; impenetrable darkness came upon him ; he groan- 
ed, and fell backward. In his fall the talisman smote his breast 
his form was again changed, and the horrors of death were im- 
pressed on the features of Osmin. Selima, who ran to support 
him, when she perceived the last transformation, rushed out of the 
apartment with the wild impetuosity of distraction and despair. 
The seraglio was alarmed in a moment; the body was mistaken 
for thatoef Osmin, was examined by the physicians, and the effects 
of poison were evident. Selima was immediately suspected, and 
by the command of Shomar, who succeeded his father, she was 
put to death 

“Such,” saidthe companion of Rhedi, “ wasthe end of Nouraddin 
end Selima, of Osmin and Caled, from whose destiny I have with- 
drawn the veil. Let the world consider it and be wise; be thou 
still the messenger of imstruction, and let increase of knowledge 
clothe thee with humility.” 

While mine eye was fixed upon the hoary sage who had thus 
vouchsafed me counsel and knowledge, his countenance became 
bright as the morning, and his robe fleecy, like unto a cloud; he 
rose like a vapor from the ground, and the next moment I saw 
him no more. 

I then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled with reverence 
but in the countenance of Rhedi 
and I peceived that 


and dumb with astonishment; 
was the calm cheerfulness of superior virtue, 
the sanctity of his life had acquainted him with divine intelligence 
“ Hamet,”’ said he, “the voice which thou hast heard is the 
voice of Zachis, the genius by whose power the wonders which 
he has related were produced. It is the province of Zachis to 
punish impatience and presumption by fulfilling the desire of those 
who wish to interrupt the order of nature, and presume to direct 
Relate what thou hast heard, to preserve 
Now, therefore, let virtue suffer with 
miseries she would infliet; 


the hand of Providence 


others from his power 


patienee, and viee dread to imeur the 
for by him who repines at the will of heaven, his own portion of 
good is diminished; and he who presumptuously assumes the 
Ww. w 


sword, will turn the point on his own bosom 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MOORE'S NEW POEMS 
Mr. Moore has struck off a new volume of poems at last; a 
It is entitled the * Summer Fete, a 
poem, to been 
satisfaction which this enthusiastic and delightful poet had scarcely 


mere trifle, but ve ry pretty 


with songs; and seems have received with a 


a right to expect, after his past successes There is nothing more 
difficult to be carried without injury than a very brilliant Lite 
rary reputation. Mr. Moore, has, however, essayedagain, andthe re- 
viewers give this a high rank among his other works. The songs 
interspersed through the light plot are set to melodies, and by the 
combined attractions of music and poetry, may well hope to win 
their Wwiaty to the lips and the heart of eve ry lover of these arts 
Here is a gay carol sung by a young girl to her elder sister while 
engaged im the ceremonies of her toilet 
ARRAY THER, LOVE 
Array thee, love, array thee, love 
In all thy best array thee ; . 
The sun's below, the moon's above, 
And night and bliss obey thee 
Put on thee all that’s bright and rere 
The zone, the wreath, the gem, 
Not so much eracing charms so fair 
As borrowing grace trom them 
Array thee, love, array thee, love, 
In all that’s bright array thee; 
The sun's below, the moon's above 
And night and bliss obey ther 


Put on the plumes thy lover gave 
The plumes that, proudly dancing 

Proclaim to all, where’er the y wave 
Victorious eves advancing 

Bring forth the robe whose hue of heaven 
From thee derives such light, 

That Iris would give all her seven 
To boast but one se bright 

Array thee love, array thee, love 
In all thy best array thee ; 

The sun's below, the moon's above 
And night and bliss obey thee. 


Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
Through pleasing cireles hie thee ; 
And hearts, wherein thy footsteps move 
Will beat when they come nigh thee 
Thy every word shall be a spe ll, 
Thy every look a ray, 
And tracks of wondering eyes shall tell 
The glory of thy way! 
Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love 
Through pleasing cireles hie thee, 
And hearts, wherein thy footsteps move, 
Will beat when they come nigh thee 
Here is another song, extremely Moorecsh 
THOU COM ST NOT 
Oh, where art thou dreaming 
On land, or on sea? 
ln my lattice is gleaming 
The watch-light for thee ; 
And this fond heart is glowing 


To welcome thee home, 
And the night is fast going, 
But thou art not come 
Thou com’st not—no, thou com’st not! 


Tis the time when night-flowers 
Should wake from their rest 

Tis the hour of all hours 
When the lute nurmurs best 

But the flowers are half sleeping 
Till thy glances they see 

And the hush'd lute is keeping 
Its music for thee 

Yet thou com’st not—no, thou com’st net! 


After this there is an invitation to purchase in 
VANITY PAIR 

Who'll buy? ‘tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy 

We've toys to suit all ranks and ages; 
Beside our usual fools’ supply 

We've lots of playthings, too, for sages— 
For reasoners here's a juggler’s cup 

That fullest seems when nothing's in it; 
And nine pins set, like systems, up, 

To be knock’d down the following minute. 
Who'll buy? ‘tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy ? 


Gay caps we have of foolseap make 

For bards to wear in dog-day weather 
Or bards the bells alone may take 

And leave to wits the cap and feather 
Tetotums we've for patriots got 

Who court the mob with antics humble— 
Alike their short and dizzy lot, 

A glorious spin—and then—a tumble 
Who'll buy ? ‘tis Folly’s shop, whe ll buy 


Here misers may their bones inter 

In shrouds of neat post-obit paper 
While, for their heirs, we've quicksilver 

That fast as heart can wish will caper 
For aldermen we've dials true, 

That tell no hour but that of dinner 
For courtly parsons sermons new 

That suit alike both saint and sinner 
Who'll buy? ‘tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy ? 
No time we've now to name 

But whatso’er the whims that seize yor 
This eldest of all mortal firms 

Folly & Co., will try to please you 
Or, should you wish a darker hue 

Of gods than we can recommend yi 
Why then, as we with lawyers do 

To Knave ry’s shop next door we | 
Who ll buy ? 


We have room for only one more extract 


our terms 


send you 


tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy 


BACCHANALITIAN SONG 
Some mortals there may be, so wise r so fine 
As in evenings | ke this no «¢ yoy re nt to see 


But, as Pm not particular—wit, love, and wine 

Are for one night’s amusement sufficient for me 
Nay, humble and strange as my tastes may appea 

If driv'n to the worst, Leould manage, thank heave: 
To put up with eyes such as beam round me here, 

And with wine such as this, six days out of seven, 
So pledge me a bumper—your sages profound 

May be blest, if they will, on their own patent plan 
But as we are nof sages—why send the p round— 

We must only be happy the best way we can 


ne 


A reward by some king was once offered, we re told, 

To those who'd invent a new bliss for mankind 
But talk of new pleasures '—give me but the old, 

And PI leave youw inventors all new ones they find 
Or should I, in que st of fresh realms of bliss 

Set sail in the pinnace of Fancy some day 
Let the rich rosy sea | embark on be this 

And such eyes as we've here be the stars of my way! 
In the meantime, a bumper—your angels, on high 

May have pleasure sunknown to hfe’s limited span; 
But. as we are nof angels, why let the flask fly— 

We must only be happy a@// ways that we can 


This volume will probably be republished here seon, when we 


shall notice it more at length 


NEW PUBLICA 
The Messrs. Harper have lately 
Evelina one ol the 


TIONS 
added to their library of sele 
novels Miss Burney’s ‘ popular remances ot 
the last century 
Carey and Lea are busy as usual 
publications: an American vetodecimo edition of Lord Manon’s 
Life of Belisarius,” a work highly praised by the British eritics 


revised 


They have just issued two 


and in a siiigle octave, of nearly seven hundred pages, a 


and greatly improved edition of Bourrienne’s © Lite of Napoleon; 


| a volume, the interest of which is already well established 


The oration delivered in the Middle Dutch Church, on the late 
centennial anniversary of Washington's birth-day, by Major- 


| General Morgan Lewis, has been published by G. F ‘Hopkins 


Attached to the discourse is an account of the proceed 
This forms a 


satisfactory record of a most interesting occasion, and the pub 


and Son 


ings, printed by order of the common council 


lishers have issued it in « style of typographical neamess whic! 


| has, in a marked degree, distinguished their press 


Mr. Dunlap is about publishing a volume, entitled the “ History 
of the American Theatre The subject is rife with interest 
Nearly every body is pleased with sketches of this kind. They 
are always full of wit and incident. Mr. Dunlap was for severa! 
years the manager of the Park, and has already compiled a 


amusing life of Cooke. The work promises wel! 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





PAINTING. 
MR. DUNLAP’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, 

Tue panoramic exhibition in the great gallery of the National 
Academy at Clinton-hall, consists of four very large paintings 
the Christ Rejected, the Bearing of the Cross, the Calvary, and 
the Death on the Pale Horse, so arranged, in a semicircular 
form, as to produce a panoramic series, displaying the rejection 
of the Savior, and his final triumph. This series of subjects 
from the Evangelists, occupies nearly one thousand square feet of 
canvas, displaying seven or eight hundred fivures. The room is 
lighted in the centre, and in the evening by gas, on Tuesdays 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at which times the artist lectures on 
his own paintings, ¢ xplaining them, asa painter and an historian 
The whole is new, as a combination of pictorial effect, and lite- 
rary and scientific exertion. 

There are, in the 
and Mr. Dual ups last historic composition, the Attack upon 
the Louvre 

We Pr iblish the 


artist's lecture on his picture of the Christ Rejected, delivered be- 


gallery, several paintings, by old masters, 








owing extract from the manuscript of the 


fore a large audience of ladies and gentlemen, among whom were 
several of the cle rey of the « ity 
“ This moment of intense interest having been chosen by the 
vainter, let us take a rapid glances at the manner he has repre- 
sented the principal characters who are actors or sufferers in the 
awful scene Here stand the military satellites of the Roman 
power (that power which blindly prepared the world for the re- 
ception of light.) In front stands the centurion, as yet an indif 
ferent spectator, a mere ‘man having authority, and obedient to 
those having higher command. His wife hangs upon him, look- 
ing with sympathy on the man of many sorrows. Pilate, the re 
presentative of the emperor, is seated, and akhough wishing to 
save him in whom he found no fault, is too conscious of his 


high office to rise, or otherwise than as a judge, to display his 





emotion. The Savior having answered him, turns partly from 


him, and from the furious Caiaphas Bound by Annas, deco 


rated, mn derisi n, by Herod, with kingly ornaments, and bleed 
ing from the wounds inflicted by the crown of thorns, he evines 

by his attitude and countenance, his superiority to his clamorous 
} 


eath he had chosen as testimony 


enemies, and resignation to the ¢ 
} } €3 iaphas im all the pomp or his oner hieh o ‘ 
with violent action, cries—‘ Away with hin! erneity him! The 





elders and peop! are echoing the ery Peter, whe had in a few 
short hours, fought for, denied, and shrunk from the look ef his 


master,—who had wept bitterly under the conviction of the fal 
| eme weakness, now feels that 


l ey of man’s reseluun and extr 

indignant spirit revived which filled him when his teach vas 
seized as a criminal. Mary of Magdala, the representative of 
that sex ever first to pity, and ever first to relieve: the beautiful 


Mary Magdalen, those locks dishevelled with which she had 
wiped the feet of her benefector, looks to him in an agony of 
unmitigated sorrow: while the mother, in the majesty of woe, 


e of the future, stands erect, with her eves 





subdued by knowled 
turned to heaven, and so supported, upholds the drooping head of 
her young companion, the daughter of Cle oph ws, Others of the 
daughters of Jerusalem are overwhelmed with grief and e+ 
sternation, while friends and enemies await the decision of the 
man on whose word life and death seem te hang 


su 


1 appears to have been the events which imagination had 
prese nted to the painters eye which, like the poets, ought to 
glance from heaven to earth—from earth to heaven; but is too 
often chained by circumstances to a lot and th wehts very far 
below the exalted s} here to Which he aspires His ardent faney 
shows him these scenes of interest and of glory: but he has to 
labor often in poverty, and disappointment, and negleet, whale 
striving to fix them on his canvas 


MUSIC. 


CINDERELLA IN BO N 

The extraordinary power of pleasing every body, which is the 
peculiar attribute of this opera, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have witnessed its effect during its various peregrina 
tion It signifies net, whether it meet with cultivated musical 





taste, as in New-York; with partiality for music, without tre 
quent opportanities of hearing it well executed, as in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore or with an audience more familiar with every 
other branch of the drama than with opera, as at Boston-—the 
same end is effected; every body goes to see Cinderella, and 
some to dear the music: but all are delighted. The managers 
had promised that no pains or expense should he spared in) the 
and they redeemed their pledge to the 


production of the puec 
very letter. The dresses were entirely new and very splen 

did The scenery also was new and good. The best exe- 
cuted sketch was the fa ry lake and | ndseape - the latter. how 

ever, althouch more dazzling, has not so much of poetry in 
the idea as that at the Park, and the fountain looked mu h too 
solid to pass for a fluid Peacocks, and long-necked birds, of 


fiittering ay 





pearance, were in abundance ; and, on the first night 
were of considerable ar noyanes to the musical portion of the au- 
dience, for sundry pleased and judicious spectators, totally un 
mindful of the fairy chorus, then « himing away in full harmony, 
iInanifested their de 1 





rht at the expansion and con pression of the 





bird’s tails by a loud cl ipping of hands The change from the 


kitchen to a moonlight view of the Prince’s palace. was equal, but 


not superior, to that which you have witness¢ d. The last scene 
is better in Ne w-York, but the dresses have not been equalled in 
any city of the Union. Before I quit the subject of scenery 

1 cannot help expressing my opinion that a false taste pe rvades 
most of the establishments which | have inspected; every thing 
is sacrificed to glitter. In lieu of natural foliage, judicious hight 
and shade, and good perspective, we invariably find the extra 

vagant and oufré leaf of tropical climates introduced into every 
scene. Skies, burning with immense red suns, and nights, ra 
diant with huge white moons; and, at every six inches, red 
green, and white foil, introduced to give a gaudy appearance 

Indeed, instead of fancying ourselves im the dominions of a prince 
of Salermo, we rather expect to see some Maroon robber—some 


three-fingered Jack, make his appearance; and, instead of ¢ 


rattling chamois hunting chorus, like that in Cinderella, which 
commences * What wild sounds,” we are sooner prepared to hear 


let us dance and sing, 


Come 


While 






arbvadoes bells do ring 


Now, although Mr. Jones partook of these faults in common with 


others of his brethren, 1 must do him the Justice to say that af 


he would keep Stanfield a littl more in remembrance, he would 





be a most promising artist i¢ chorusses Were got up under 


the direction of Mr. Comer, and were admirably drilled: the 
female was rather weak, in comparison to the male chorus, which 
wus extremely effective. I cannot help adding, that an ex 


ample might we 
this department in New-York. Five or six rehearsals were > 


ficient to produce this opera on the part of the band, for the chorus 


| be taken from Mr. Comer’s management of 


singers Were completely perfect in their business, and sung 


well at the first rehearsal as at the last. The band, oo the whole 


was good: the clarionets, flute, and bassoon admirable; but the 


Violins were weak, there bemg but one second. They played 


however vell together, led by Milon l now direct ye 
tention to the dre fis } —and, as I have pres siv | 
occasion to mention Mr. Walton's performance of the Py I 
shall only say that on this occasion his ng was ¢ | 
his singing decidedly improved Mr. Comer’s Dandi v ( 
cellent Mr. Collingbourne, as Alidoro, was as correct 


ble in the music, and Mr. Johnstene was entrusted with the | 











of the Baren. LT ean of pass over Uns centioman soe i 1 I 
talents of Comer and Walton are familiar to ye re 
Mr. Js stone comparatively a stronger toe ye 
tive of this « try, and fam 1 to introduce | toy 
I With a \ ¢ of ex el { t i 

wer Mr J hnstone rs endowed with 1 fine en the reat ¢ 
hess of pronu lion Hisex hhonetthe areas ‘ MW i 
rate—and, when we consider that he can never have hear ul 
nits und th t hus conception of the } rt was ehtirely of i l 
am inelined to look forward to his rising h aun the | { 
if opportunity be aflordes lL de t atlect to i eh 
with Placid Hie has not had the same advantages; and, mann 
humble opinion, noe actor can rise to pert thon who has het studied 
in a good school TI late Mr. Bernard is the model on which 
Mr. Placide has moulded mat y of his character particularly 
that of Lord Ogleby. and t Baron has prart ken of that study 
In addition to this, the Italian and Freneh e+ pau es have not be 
unobserved by Placide—and ‘onsequently he ha liad « 
tics tainly not oved by Mr. J i Yeti W ! 
ne. th t i } ’ the of the B 1 \ ! V 
good sens ind was highly entertan Much | 

do abouts ral ti 1 conte Il am rather s 
this point. I do not deny that nature fits many per 
irly for the rotes vit tam ( ‘ to b evel { { 
" ind prunn hand of artis as 1 ‘ ry to re tf 
success as the gift of nature How often is th ovet 
on the observation of those who remark the proceed of 
drama? How frequently do artists of both sexes biel aond Uhheese 
shores, stu lin certain parts u which they pr ‘ ef 
und, after they have resided here a short time, they © OX 
by the resident tists of the country 2?) The reason is } they 





ome moulded ar | shaped In Lhose parts after the model of some 











person of ability ; ang While they depend on haeq dh 
ther popular ty lasts—when left to their Own conerpty thew 
true value becomes apparent If, the this mere imitative ¢ 
ean serve persons net gifted highly with talent, how 1 | 
constant study in & schol of good ting benetii t ew 
renius is above direct imitation?) Craving | 
rression, LT now have to notice the tallest and the 1 ‘ Pe 
that IT have t met with Mr. Barrett, in th eof M 
Andrew who was indisposed, undertook the charact ' 
most ably did he perform it. His length of limb, so v ‘ ; 
lated to represent awkw Iness. and the way in w hh hve ¢ 
up his face, were irresistibly ludiecrons, and he 1+} hienes 
in a convulsion of laughter from the moment of | anpearances 
to the last seer The change of dress has ways been a fa 
ure in every city ¢ t Boston; eve tthe Park tl siness 
entrusted te mdry ong and ¢ nt vho are 
determined to do their duty that they fast ‘ bg rope round 
the luckless actor, and if the garments will net quit his persoa 
they drag pet i and all off the stage' How often have we 
witnessed Mr. Thomas P ide make his unwilling and fore. ble 
exit—malgre his struggles—by dint of such rope In talkin 
ot an exit by i rape we do not mean to be persor Mr. Barrett 
contrived to st pi s extensive figure most adroitly his quondam 
garments disappeared in an instant through the stage, and a 
splendid « cou plume descended trom the roof of the theatre, 


and literally chased the amazed Pedro round the stage, until it 


finally took possession of his cranium. I feel convinced that had 
the lately arrived pantomime projectors, including the four men 
monkies who ar sojourning here, probably driven out of England 
by the real lions, had they witnessed this feat of legerdemain, they 
would have taken to their beds and died of chagrin Mr. Barrett 
is likewise happy im other matters, for he nightly produces the 
fattest and most naughty looking live rat that ever graced a cage 
On the first night, the animal contrived to extricate himself; at 
first he meditated a leap into the orchestra; but a terrible “ sacre 
hleul from Mr. Milon, altered his intention, and he made for the 





side scenes, escaping the blow aimed at him by Pedro, and taking 
‘inderella and the Fairy Queen, under 
Which he skulked to cover his retreat. The extraordinary activity 
which Mrs. Austin | Miss MeBride displayed when they saw 





advantage ofthe d rv of 





the approach of this four-footed uitrader, caused a scene of laughter 
and confusion th ‘ vot deseribed. The two sisters were 
represented by Miss Ely “ul Mrs. Smith. The former sang 
with spirit and acted with hunver The latter lady, although said 
to have ability parts ted to her, appeared entirely out of het 
proper s} eu iat of Thish Miss Me Bruce “ ked extremely 
wellas the Fairy. Inshort,. what with eweumstar cidental and 
incidental te opera, We never saw ¢ feretla repre ented with 
nore Phe house ' i Te ibe ‘ a respectability i 





View NEV \¥ ‘ 
T four ! reott \ iN iotishien Phe engravings 
ire ¢ ! tw rt hoopen to eriticism ive 
t V quite pretty da ite nif fering the moderate 
" ( ve re om ‘ l V present to travellers 
me stray 1 heap we ex ! ‘ wee * Thest interest 
port til \ Six ft ‘ “ om tie the 
Vevluitns i | ott Wa het lasts 
titte | \ \ rh thw ‘ it i ! retiocte i 
vv the Rew. Mr. W mi. with t tance of Mr. John Lutz, 
we I \ mi ener tacademy, two es trom the city 


The only ‘ 1 Hliadson River, fire Hoboke 


a) | theatre the benefit of M th was attended 
" ‘ hinnece, Who evinced tive ut ravi 


of Judah. Mr. Woodhull 


eceve We ea ! ’ Teo ma J 1 has b nr produced 
l \ medy. ca 1 Lords and ¢ ' will isu od 
\ , N lively pied tithedlthe tette, Was well 
cove \I ti i i verv sweetly M Ki ! 
} ‘ Ss wiry i favorit Sinelau 
NI ‘ i esstul tour Bb is We nied 
back witl coil This the f eha orm w 
th teat er fete ‘| hwe have already 
} ‘ lis} Ve his rea au 1 le power may il 
t H thes t fisherman with striking etl 
lr : ' y that] ot make h n that charact 
Phere wv e \ no difference of oy pecting 
i yy ‘ 
The A re ened on Ms i pany 
! \ at \ te i<é \ wit 
1 h we iw ‘ tent d 
' “ ! teve ol the lecutin 
! t } ‘ ‘ i vi ‘ i rege t 
>) } 5 The i ED we 
" ‘ 


Stat i b t ca S 
W alter S Mr M 

] ao of ! i y 1 ire 
\ ane of ‘ ‘ j tah one « potion to the 





la ef ther 
wv Lec or B from vager's« in the opera of Guil 
t} tre 3 { dlerchla The melody and 
‘ { ‘ with t u ti-ra-la-la, were 
! ‘ regret, notwith ' t had an 
en from t ed imiinat el men Who applaud any 
thing \ re | the friends of the house It was 
‘ ery ‘ econd 3 resentation vl. in conse- 
‘ ey ‘ ‘ itteadl on the th i andan air familiar to 
who re wr M ’ 1, wa ibstituted nd su with 
| 1 ‘ 

The t MW { en ‘ We certa vy would 

otw riy u | iH ' wtot mypustiee 

NEW M 4 I TLIC ATUONS 

The following pieces of music have recently been issued by 
Mr. Birch —" Whilst E listen rranged with symphonies and 
accompaniments The rose willeease to blow,” as sung by Mr 


Salmon; and “ The breaking of the day,’ a favorite cavatina 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


Malibran—Paris at midnight—a mob, gc 


, . = 
Ovr beautiful and favorite MauieraN is playing in Paris this 
| saw her last night in Desdemona. The other thea- 


winter. 

tres are so attractive, between Taglion) Robert le Diable, (the 
new opera) Leontine Fay and the polite al pieces constantly com 
ing out, that Thad not before visited the Italian opera Madame 


Malibran is every way change d. She sings, unquestionably, bet- 
ter than when in America. Her voice is firmer and more wider 
control, but it has lost that gushing wildness that brilliant darn 
ness of execution, that made her singing upon our boards so indes- 
Her person is perhaps sull more 


eribaubly exciting and de hehtfal ' 
changed. The round, graceful fullness of her limbs and features 
has vielded to a half-haggard look of care and exhaustion, and l 
could not but think that there was more than Desdemona’s fieti- 
tious wretchedness in the expression of her face. Still, her fore- 
head and eyes have a beauty that is not readily lost, and she will 
bea strikingly interesting, and even splendid creature, as long as 
she canplay. Eler acting was extreme ly impassioned ; and in the 
more powerful passages of her part she exceeded every thing I 
had conceived of the capacity of the human voice for pathos and 
melody. ‘The house was crowded, and the applause was frequent 
and universal 

Madame Malibran, as you probably know, is divorced from the 
man whose name she bears, and has married a violinist of the 
Italian orchestra. She is just now ina state of health that will 
require imme diate retirement from the stage, 
played already too long. Sle forward after the 


dropped, in answer to the continual d 


and indeed has 


came curtain 


demand of the audience 

leaning heavily on Rubini, and was evidently so exhausted as to 
be searce ly able to stand. She made a single gesture, and was 
led off immediately, with her head drooping on her breast, amid 
She is a perfeet passion with the 


the most violent acclamations 


French, and seems to have out-charmed their usual caprice. 


It was alovely night, and after the opera I walked home. Treside 
Dr Llowe and 
myself had stopped at a café on the Italian Boulevards an hour, 
and it was very late 
there a solitary cabriolet with the driver asleep under his wooden 


along distance from the places of public amusement 


The streets were nearly deserted—here and 
apron, or the motionless figure of amunicipal guards-man, dozing 
upon his horse, with his helmet and brazen armor glistening in 
the light of the lamps. Nothing has impressed me more, by the 
way, than a body of these men passing me im the night. T have 
once or twice 
and Lsaw them once at midnight on an extraordinary patrol wind 


»met the king returning from the theatre with a guard, 


ing through the arch into the Place Carrousel. ‘Their equipments 
are exceedingly warlike, (helmets of brass, and coats of mail) and 
with the gleam of the breast-plates through their horsemen’s cloaks 


the tramp of hoofs echoing through the deserted streets, and the 
silence and order of their march, it was quite a realization of the 
deseriptions of chivalry 

We kept along the Boulevards tothe Rue Richelieu. A carriage, 
with footmen in livery, had just driven up to Fraseati’s, and, as 
we passed, a young man of uncommon personal beauty jumped 
out and entered that palace of gamblers $y his dress he was 
just from a ball, and the necessity of excitement afler a scene 
meant to be so gay, Was an obvious, if not a fair satire on the 
W: 


Panorama, perhaps the most crowded 


happiness of the * 
turned down the Pays: 
thoroughfare in all Paris, and traversed its long gallery without 
meeting asoul. The widely celebrated pal of Felix, the 
first pastry-cook in the world, was the only shop open trom 


‘ gay” eirele in which he evidently moved 





SS rte 
ole 
extremity to the other. The guard, in his gray capote, stood look 
ing in at the window, and the girl, who had served the palates 
of half the fashion and rank of Paris since morning, sat nodding 
fast asleep behind the counter, paying the usual fan: 
of notoriety. ‘The clock struck two as we passed the fagade 
the Bourse. 


uuinge pe nally 

le of 
This beautiful and central square ts, night and day, 
is the hour was, tts 


the grand rendezvous of public vice; and late 


was still thronged with flaunting and painted women of the 


ju 
lowest deseription, promenading without cloaks or bonnets, and 
addressing every passer-by 

The Palais Royal lay in our way, just below the Bourse, and 
we entered its magnificent court wih an exclamation of new 
pleasure. [ts thousand lamps were all burning briiliantly, the 


long avenues of wees were enveloped tia golden atmosphere creat 


ed by the bright radiauon of light throuch the mist, the Corimthian 
pillars and arches retreated on either side from the eye mn distinet 
and yet mellow perspective, the fountain filled the whole palace 
with its rich murmur, and the broad marble-paved valleries, so 


thronged by day, were as silent and deserted as if the drowsy 
gens darmes standing motionless on their posts were the only 
living beings that inhabited it. [t was a scene really of indeseri 
bable impressiveness. No one who has not seen this splendid 
palace, enclosing with its vast colonnades so much that is magnifi 
cent, can have an idea of its effect upon the imagination. 1 had 
seen it hitherto only when crowded with the gay and noisy idlers 
of Paris, and the contrast of this with the utter solitude it now 
presented— not a single footfall to be heard on its floors, yet every 


lamp burning bright, and the statues-and flowers and fountains all 


illuminated as if for a revel—was one of the most powerful and_ 


captivating that I have ever witnessed. We loitered slowly down 
one of the long galleries, and it seemed to me more like some crea- 
tion of enchantment than the public haunt it is of pleasure and 
merchandise. Asingle figure, wrapped ina cloak, passed hasuly 
by us andentered the door to one of the celebrated “ hells,” in which 
the playing scarce commences tll this hour—but we met no other 
human being. 

We passed on from the grand court to the Galerie Nemours 
This, as you may find in the deseriptions, is a vast hall, standing 
between the east and west courts of the Palais Royal. Itis some- 
times called the “ ¢ g The roof is of glass, and the 
shops, with fronts entirely of window, are separated only by 
long mirrors, reaching in the shape of pillars from the roof to the 
floor. ‘The pavement is tesselated, and at either end stand two 
columns completing its form, and dividing it fromthe other galle- 


“ glass gallery.’ 


ries into which The shops are among the costliest in 


Paris ; and what with the vast proportions of the hall, its beautiful 


it opens. 


and glistening material, and the lightness and grace of its archi- 
tecture, it is, even when deserted, one of the most fairy-like place s 
in this fantastic city 
particularly ; and every evening, from six to midnight, it is throng- 


It is the lounging place of military men 


ed by every « lass of ¢ uly dresse d pe ople , officers off duty soldiers, 
Polytechnic scholars, ladies, and strangers of every costume and 
complexion, promenading to and fro in the light of the cafés and 
the dazzling shops, sheltered completely from the weather, and 
enjoying without expense or ceremony, a scene more brilliant 
than the most sple ndid ball-room in Paris We lounged up and 
an hour. It was like 
The lamps burned dazzlingly 
bright, the mirrors multiplied our figures into shadowy and silent 


down the long, echoing pavement some 


kingly “ banquet-hall deserted 


attendants, and our voices echoed from the glittering roof in the 
utter stillness of the hour as if we had broken in, Thalaba-like, 
upon some magical palace of silence 

of time and weather 
The first sunshine | saw in Paris, unsettled all 
I had seen eve ry place of 
interest through the dull heavy atmosphere of a week’s rain, and 
it was in such leaden colors alone that the finer squares and pala- 


It is singular how much the differences 


affects scene ry. 
my previous impressions completely. 


ces had become familiar tome. The effect of a clear sun upon 
The sudden gilding of the dome of the 
I took 
advantage of It to see every thing over again, and it seemed to me 
like another city. IT never realized so forcibly the beauty of sun- 
Architecture, particularly, is nothing without it. Every 
thing looks heavy and flat. The trace ry of the windows and re- 


them was wonderful 
Invalides by Napoleon must have been something like it 


shine. 


lievos, meant to be definite and airy, appears clumsy and confus- 
ed, and the whole building flattens into a solid mass, without de- 
sign or be auly 


ent the whole ¢ Paris mob. The arrival of 


I have s] yin a 
General Romarino and some of his companions from Warsaw, 
vave the malcontents a plausible opportunity of expressing their 
to the j 
lic welcome to this distinguished Pole, the ¥ asset mibled in immense 
at the Port Denis, and on the Boulevard Mont- 
It was very exciting altog: The cavalry were out, 


dislike measures of government; and, under cover of a pub- 


numbers St 


niartre ther 


and patroled the streets in companies, charging upon the crowd 
wherever there was a stand; the troops of the line marched up 
and down the Boulevards, continually dividing the masses of peo- 
ple, and forbidding any one to stand still. The shops were ull shut, 
in anticipation of an affray. The students endeavored te cluster, 
and resistedjas far as they dared, the orders of the soldi ry; and 
The 
Their handsome and 
very expressive under the 
and their picturesque dresses and violent ges- 
y. Lhave been highly 


deal of what it is very 


trom noon ull night there was every prospect of a quarrel 


French are a fine people under excitement 


ordinarily heartless faces become 


stronger emotions ; 





ticulation set off a popular tumult exceedit ha | 
amused all day, and have learned a great 
difficult for a foreigner to acquire—the language of French pas- 
sion. ‘They express themselves very foreibly when angry. The 
constant irritation kept up by the intrusion of the cavalry upon 
the side-walks, and the rough manner of dispersing gentlemen by 
sabre-blows and kicks with the stirrup, gave me sutticient oppor- 


tunity of judging. LT was astonished, however, th their sum- 


mary mode of proceeding was borne at all. It is difficult to mix 
its 


rather with a full cor 


in such a vast body, and 


not catch 


spirit, and I found myself, 
Without knowing why, or Vietion that the 
military measures Were necessary and right, entering with all my 
and boiling 
students ot 

They are 
mostly young men of from twenty to twenty-five. full of bodily \ igor 
M ny of thi n 

They make 
n for a mob, dress being the last consideration. ap 


students. 
The 


Paris are probably the worst subjects the king has 


heart ito the rebellious movements of the 


with indignation at every isp rsion by force 


and enthusiasm, and excitable to the last degree 

are Germans, and no small proportion Americans 
a good amalge 
parently, with a medical or law student in Paris. [never saw 
such a collection of atrocious-looking fellows as are to be met at 
The Polytechnic scholars, on the other hand, are th 
finest-looking body of young men | ever 


the lectures 
ww. Aside from their uni 
form, which is remarkably neat and beautiful, their figures and faces 
seem picked for spirit and manliness. They have always a dis- 
tinguished air in a crowd, and it is « asy, aft r seeing the m, to 
imagine the part they played as leaders in the revolution of the 
three days 

Contrary to my expectation, night came on without any serious 
encounter, One or two individuals attempted to resist the authority 
of the troops, and were considerably bruised ; and one young man 


a student, had three of his fingers cut off by the stroke of a dra- 
goon’s sabre. Several were arrested, but by eight o'clock all was 
quiet, and the shops on the Boulevards once more exposed their 
tempting goods, and lit up their brilliant mirrors without fear. 
The people thronged to the theatres to see the political pieces, and 
evaporate their excitement in cheers at the liberal allusions; and 
so ends a tumult that threatened danger, but operated, perhaps, as 
a healthful event for the accumulating disorders of public opinion. 
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TOM BROWN. 


I was sitting in my library the other evening, in that listless, 
state of feeling experienced when we want amusement, yet are not 
disposed to be easily pleased. My eye ranged fasudiously over 
the backs of the books around me, passing from one attractive 
title to another, but still unsatisfied, till it rose to the upper shelf 
of my book-case, whose neglected tenants had long since been 
given up to be the prey of the spider and the moth. An impulse 
was given at once to my laziness, and | was soon on the “ ladder’s 
topmost round,” disturbing their quiet slumbers, and dislodging 
clouds of the venerable dust which shrouded them like their fune- 
ral pall. Most miscellaneous were the treasures | discovered 
Here were tenth-rate poems, which had just struggled into life to 
drop at once into an early and undisturbed grave ; school-books, 
torn, dirty, and scrawled over with my youthful hreroglyphies 
yet still dear to my eyes, as memorials of times gone by; and 
bundles of musty pamphlets, those ephemera of literature, whose 
subject was now as forgotten as themselves Here were other 
works, too, of more sounding ute and imposing appearance ; pon 


derous histories, now scarcely known by name, except to the 


plodding book-worm; and novels, which had formed the delight 
of another age, but now unread and unreadable. As I mused 


over these disappointed candidates for immortality, L eould not 





thinking that mine was a sort of * meditation among the tombs 
the piles of lumber around me were the monuments of 
desire of fame, learning and wit, buried in oblivion 
book I took up had evide nuy been costly in its day, though its an- 
tique splendors were now tarnished and rusty—it was ‘* The Let- 
ters of that celebrated wit. Monsieur Balzac 1 knew he was 
the favorite, the idol of his umes, but Ll was content to take his wit 
as I had done his ce lebrity, on trust, and carelessly tossed him 
A huge pile of well-fed volumes next met my eye, on 
whose dusty backs I could just decipher “ Sir Charles Grandison.” 
The famous novelist fared no better than the 





enius, 


5 


The first 


aside 


celebrated w it, 

md T passed by Sir Charles, with his dozen volumes of sorrows 
to turn over my old Dilworth’s Arithmetic. I took it up with a 
I laid it down with almost atear. It was blotted a 
faced, to the very extent of a schoolboy’s power to injure it; but 


its creases, its dog’s-ears, its 


vi de- 


smile. 





illegible scrawls, and the caricatures 
with which the graver matter of the multiplication-table was 
abundantly relieved, had to me the charm of association with 
years of pure feeling and innocent delight; they carried me back 
to the time, now far distant, when my step was free, my hope 
buoyant, and my heart light. 
coming fancies” this humble duodecimo prompted, that L eould not 
bear to indulge them; but I could not fling aside my time-worn 
companion of other days, so I returned it gently, almost reverent 
I turned aside to a little volume ,wW hich lay ina 


It had lost both covers, and was 


So tender and sad were the “ thick 


ly, to its place. 
dark corner, a complete wreck. 
half-devoured by rats; 
nets around it undisturbed 


and an industrious spider had woven his 
I took it up carefully between my 
finger and thumb, and blowing off the accumulated dust of I know 


not how many years, found it was an odd volume of Tom Brown's 


works. Here was more food for thought. The scholar, the wit. uu 
fine gentleman, the oracle of coffee-houses, the delicht of clubs 
the ‘arbiler elegantiart ‘of his day ; had he, too, fallen into 
neglect? had his humor palled, his wit grown stale, his elegan 


been forgotte As | looked on the shattered volume | mentally 





repeated Hamlet's apostrophe to Yorick’s skull, * Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols, your songs, your flashes of merriment 
that used to set the table in a roar Brown, too, was low 
of infinite Jest, of most excellent fane v3 mad } lame stood at 
one ume as high as that of any comic writer in our language 

His talents were solid, too, as well as brilliant; he was a good 
scholar, and his learning is as conspicuous in his writings as his 
wit. It has not been able, however, to save him from the speedy 
forgetfulness of the world The titk page of the volur I had 
picked up told me it was the ninth edition of his works, and yet 
how few, in this « ountry at least, have ever even seen the sy 


some, indeed, he has been remembered: by plagiarists, who have 


borrowed from his works as audaciously as though they sure 
of never being detected in drawing from so obseure a source. The 
volume I had lighted on contained his * Letters from the Dead to 
the Living I did not rise from the perusal ull | had finished 


them, neither will any body else who can relish genuine native 
humor end keen satire. In it he introduces all the famous and in- 
famous of antiquity, writing from the infernal regions to kindred 
spirits of his own time, who send them appropriate answers. An- 
tiochus compliments Louis the fourteenth, on having surpassed 
even him in pride and cruelty; the bloody Alva calls from his 
grave on the disciples of Loyola, not to pause in the care er of per- 
secution he commenced; the revengeful Philip instructs his suc- 
cessor in the wicked arts of tyranny ; Juvenal complains to Boi- 





= 
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leau of the decline of leters; and Pindar threatens Tom D'Urfey the merry song of birds, the murmurimg of water, the dashing of 
with his vengeance for daring to call his odes Pindaric. In Siting the mill-wheels, the coarse chant of the villager, the halloos of the 
satire it yields to few works but Swift's; yet Swift is a classic, fisherman, and the crackling echo of the sportsman’s gun. Peace 
and Brown unknown! The labored witticisms of Pelham are seems happily united with motion. Near enough to Boston to 
applauded to the skies; the stale jokes of Coleman and Reynolds hear without joining its clamor, Royleigh wears the same tdy 
never tire; yet “ Tom Brown of facetious memory,” as Addison aspect that it wore in pilgrum days; as the staid maiden becomes 
himself christened him, is neglected! At the end of the volume the staid matron Its farmers are the same steady cider-drinking 
was an appendix, containing “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, | race—pious, industrious, sober; with the exception of now and 
by Mr. Brown and his friends.” Here were memorials of a race then a black sheep to form a contrast to the white ones. Votings 
now extinct, the wits by profession, the critics in laced coats and trainings, and the like, were the seasoners of their unvariegated 
full-bottomed perriwigs, who gave law to theatres and coffee-rooms, life, at which the urchins rambled about the church green, the 
and sought to combine the graces of the man of fashion and the youth supported or carried arms, according to the mouth-word of 
rake with those of the wit and the scholar. With all their vices their doughty captain, and the elders retired to their beer or cides 
and follies, how far superior were these men to their successors, in the shade of those magnificent elms which have flourished for 
the four-in-hand swell, or mincing exquisite, of the present day! years and years in front of Davie Fisher's well-known inn, * The 
‘There was, at least, grace in their profligacy, and courtly elegance Stag.” In short, Royleigh possesses all the natural advantages 
in their affectation. They had often sense and learning, too, to among Ww hich a lover of nature, an intellectual man, one who could 
give point to their wit; and we doubt much whether any of the unite the good qualities of companion, sportsman, and reader would 
fashionable clubs in London could produce any thing to match the desire to pass his days 
Latin verses of Brown and his comrades. There are also many When I had learned the difference between si and nen, and was 
epigrams, which these self-constituted censors never failed todis- considered fit for the tutor’s s I was posted off with 
charge against every new absurdity. That unfortunate poet who the tears of my mother, the kisses of my sisters, and the advice of 
stands condemned to such an unenviable immortality in Martinus my father to Royleigh academy. Dear mass of hedg 
Scriblerus, seems to have been favorite game of theirs. Thus we spire, and roof, how I loved thee! thy worn threshold, ivy-clothed 
have an “ Epigram on Sir Richard Blackmore's poem of Job:” belfry, tiled roof, and quaint windows! How many of my bey 
Poor Job lost all the comforts of his life, ish sorrows were begotten and soothed in thy preemets! There 


‘ urdly saved 4 potsherd and a wife ; 
Yet Job bless’d God—and Job again was blest; 


row , stilt 





too, how many of my boyish joys, dreams, and hopes sprang and 
were crushed even in their birth! But those are passed, I have 








illic virtue was essaved, and bore the test. 
But had beaven's wrath poured out its fiercest vial, } no sorrow now 
Had he been then burlesqued, without denia | 4 
Phe pious man had yielded to that trial ) = In the school I was called a * smart boy,” on the play-ground a 
His p is spouse, with Blackm ie ‘clever fellow,’ in the village a © paragon From these e iets 
Mast lave prevailed, and Job had cur hed.” j 7 . 
. : . > ! you may judge I was a good scholar, a boon companio | 
Another, alluding to his profession of physician : he 
’ { gentleman. My leisure was employed in sports and rambles. At 


I charge thee, knight, in great Apollo’s nam 


" 
ot dead to all remorse and shame have been Known to 


ten I was a promising sportsman. and 
a tame duck at the distance of two strides! At fourteen I ¢ { 


wing a wild one across the lake; Knew the best haunts of the be 





vies or physic to disclaun, 

much one feeble brain to rack, 
Besides, the bard will soon outdo the quack : 
Such shoals of readers thy stale tustian kills, 
Phou’lt scarce leave one alive to take thy pills.” 





fish; rode the straightest saddle in Rey 1; leaped highest, ra 
, i fastest, breathed longest of all the youth under and over my 
There are also poems of a different stamp ; and there are few in school and village : 
finer bacchanalians in the language than the * Whet ‘in ; ; ; 
I one day loitered adown the side of Brastow hill with my fist 


in all these writings, both prose and verse, there is much coarse- . i 
ing red in my hand and my pouch at my back, now picking wild 


ness, much indecency. It was the fashion of the age; and the . 4 ; 
; : flowers and dissecting the der petals, now cracking the spark 


man who wished to be called a fine gentleman, would have thought 

















. > . ling stone, and Pouring On Tis nice vimiixture of 3 iy t 
hus chavacter incomplete without it. But we ave so far improved : 7 
u a oie : shorl; and now securing the flying msect to admire and retlect 
in externals, at least, that much which was then Innuceit is now 
in - . upon its gauzy wings and gorgeous colors la this employment 
shocking. We are corrupt enough at heart, as the scores of : , , 
. a : moral and physical, IT toitered along the windings of the litt 
profligate novels which pollute our press abundantly testify, but ra 
: . . iti. stream until itepened, Withits nuurt e, upon the lak 
then their poison is wreathed with flowers ter what their “Ve 
Here, throwimg my eye the We Ki " ore. L fixed upe 
principles, there is not a single coarse expression in them—a : : 
. . . i site for angung Not more than t ete hit passed su 
triumph of purity on wi h we cannot congratulate ourselves sut 
: “Tee ‘ the dawn, and the trees, hedges, and ks were glittering wit! 
ficiently. Brown had net made such advances im refinement; Pe . 
’ . . > dew; a few boats Were on the like, the wks were out of then 
neither, in truth, had Addison, Steele, Pope, or Dryden; whether; : 
. : oe : . folds, and had begun their daily brow the « vy was heard 
the influence of even the worst of their works ts as | as that of Pe. , 
. . > . in the woods, and the tawny land “ | across th 
the fashionable light-reading of the present period, we for one Af : ay 
. . After bobbing for a whi let my rod toi uate un 
have always doubted i. fter bo ne tor wil \ on the water 
4 1 , 7 fel tos ver) 
Bet the work which displays Tom Brown's genus in th Inte ® Pe aor 
a : . 7 Solitude what a char? yr thi - ht | one can 
most advantageous light is his “ Laconies, of New Maxims ot ag ‘ey 
. . on thin l. do as he pleas oone te ) a t e orthreat 
State and Conversation They are not written in the misay unk, feel, < oe PS ‘haiee heacreene: 
> . a % 2) an wander he wthere, uy down. f vort, botanize a 
thropical vein of a La Rochefoucauld, by one striving te show him- *" ‘ e xeevce 7 dia desert dis rt, botanize all 
_ } aT , : ’ ud ' Alone—alone— word sounded rather dolefully to 
self superior to his ft llows by despising them, but in a manly ages — whee m _ HLS SUC E ny 
though observant and sarcastic spirit Ne ither are they ke the nuind . wae’ be : ' t sane to match 
. 7 the « yThisel ed m veri dl vy thoughts ‘ 
flat common-places of Lacon, which trust to be thought original - Phis changed my revert shoes ehts, hike a turn 
4 co Nitieran hately too ditter ' TT, . 
on the strength of an iffected sententiousness. but reality new oat pohicnu meal y k . . ‘ Po wander 
and striking views of life and manners 4, | Weeacha — : , . to his 
the distant Views, the choicest fishi ero rivl tilowe: 
ESE : : wis 2 aes to scale With him the tallest tree to gather orputs; totell hin 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, Dats chin A a a a ; 
my secrets, and to hear ti ireturn; to V head on his bosom 
ANNIE ; E nd gaze on his | ht eyes, and sw t mo more than 
NANN 5 
-= myself. and to love tll death: to lock Vv i ! to youn his 
aye 2 cate as a ay wanderings, to share his joys and sorrow tund by his side 
. s] } when attacked. and to be his solace sf be | 
STREAM never flowed more smoothiy, flower never spr vmo " 
brightly, nor did bird ever sing more swectly than in the roma Just then a fuiry creature ran down | +a short distance |} 
. . from the spot whe s dp edu tle re | 
tic village of Rovieigh. Nature there put on her sweetest face, OM Ure spotwh Isat, andy Lu ok Which Was 
J 
and smiled like the maiden in her walk; the fleecy clouds seemed "€4tly covered with the pure water of U She was about 
3 ' twelve vert st | I ves 7 Vv « , 
to forget to ri but sent their refreshing damps upon the ready 'Welve, perhaps t “a  s rata ‘ of a brilliant 
earth in morning and evening dews. As in all country towns, a Clr, Which would put roug eH to Une “hl. She had ona 
= ! ty | t 4 ' . } 
road runs through the centre, distinctively called “ the siveet;” ff clean, short frock of blue and white chect i hung off her 
+ = ! } , ; 9 P| 
this others branch in different directions, over hill, dale, and shaw. | GtHeate shoulders, displaying the white en ot her dress ; a coarse 
and the wayward traveller nseon pass from the dull row ot rw hat is j y thu nh one s { her ead. and her 
intry stores, fields, and houses, which are so methodically ar vhnens ‘ — sa neatness dion —_ led 
ranged on R vleigh street, to a pleasing variety of hill, dale, and |, “* "¢#'5 
stream ; spreading groves of thick firs dip inte the Royleigh After pausing awhile, and inhaling the clear air of the woor 
lake. (a beautiful sheet of the clearest water) and clothe the rising | ‘ d water, she shook « r stout leathern bregar ard prut 
hills with everduring verdure Standing on the top of Brastow pretty white feet into the water. Was there ever any thing more 
hill, he could. in one upd'e grasp some of the most boasted) arliess anc lovely than her position and manner wid himself 
scenery of Massachusetts. The lake lies tranquil below, bearing would have re wr for unadryad, and even Nareissu 
on its broad bosom two large and ragged islands, which, accors would have raised his head 
ing to the village gossip, have seen dark deeds and light deed I was on thorns. I would not have b or reverie for a 
which “ tongue must tell on To the north large mountains | purse of eagles; and still, if ever eloquent words were boiling in 
rise in wide undulations, covered with pmes and gray rocks ; this || my mouth, it was then. | raised my red, and setting the cork in 


chain curls, as it were, around the lake, and, becoming more level || the water, fixed my eyes steadily on it. and uttered a loud“ hem! 
on the south. forms the sizht of the village ; on the west, grove is || The fairy at first covered her pretty eyes with her hands; then 
piled above grove, and ravine opens upon ravine. The shores are |) peering through her fingers, appeared to take a survey of me. I 


beautifully indented in little bays and soundings, affording a rich || nodded to her familiarly, and bade her * good morning 
harvest to the patient angler. Two brooks empty their waters in}} ‘Good morning,” was the soft reply 


slight cascades after purling their sweetest music at the foot of}} ‘‘ Truly, young lady,” said 1, “uf you have the least pity on 
Brastow hill. Besides this relish to the eye, the ear is greeted with|/ me, come and show your face to dhe fishes, and charm them into 


this water, for | have not even had a nibble the whole mor ng 


I do not think the fishes would come at my bidding,” sas sie 


but if your flies want mending, I will de it with pleasure, for | 
ama ghb hand at making thes 
Well, it seems to me tumbling over my Nehing-tackl« v 


flies are rather out of order, and if you will oblige 1 

(ih. certainty said she, as she tripped over rock alte mk 
id seated herself by my sick Meanwhile | had taken care to 
pull three or four of the little artaficials & pieces, SO Unat she 
mot have her walk tor nething 

If you would but teach me sad I how to make them, | 
never should have occasion to trouble you again; my fingers ar 
mt as delicate as yours wd | always make a bu mgs pie « 
work (This was a fib, for | had the credit of making the best 


flics in school.) 


She readily consented, and began to exhibit the w known 
mystery of fly-maku first, micely lay the cotton on the hook 
then ackiing a pair of w Ss and fnally, smoothing and adoring 
t with colored flos Durmeg this delheate o pation | watched 


her lip and cheek and eve, ull LT fell un lowe completely m= lowe 
and the first low of pa on that ever warmed my heart was 
kKidled on the shore of Rey h luke, while Nannie was weav 

fli s 

W hat is your name ! 

Naney 

And vour father's m 


I have no father, nor mother, nor bre nor sister. Lam all 
alone m the world. Mr. Howard, who is fishing in that red boat 
with the k stern, lets me live with hu nd | go to charity 
schoo My Hioward told me Iwas af ‘ md the child of 
roby dso T must expect to be erateful for the care they take 
of me. Tam gratefu t tl think Lam. Ide not works 
uit. sor ow or other, | alway rt enough clothes to wear | 

ever weep; Lam always happy; | care for nobody, and nobody 








\ 
She le ! \ \ cue y ut 
Ww! ie 1 1 ‘ «lt 1 
“iy 1. \ Ww 
Me, Nanni Why 1 me v me bet ? 
Oh i« t know th Many Ive watel 
‘ \ \ the uw you w " ! iy ou at 
ty cn you ' real t ihe emy, | have 
it wel wi you hay vwoning,; Is 
ecuy fore, Tish I have ve packing flower 
Barstow | I louercd behind you ane ithered some of the 
lowers y ew away; L always see I dream of ye | 
it we warrie y thattta 
reau ritia if ty 
What a ! ent! 
Then, N ve é W you W let me hove 
you it 
Cert \ ist ! s | took her band, the mellow pe 
oft deriv bell flaated ov Prove | cc andisiand, Cou! 
my th ! ' Keathe 
Day after day Nannie and I met ne We my constant compa 
nion: When sportu she picked up my bards; when fishing, she 
baited my hooks, and made my flres; if sick, she cheered me { 
angry. soothed me loved her dearly, d y. My school hours 
were burdensome, for they separated me from Nannre Th 
haunts around the lake knew us well, for they s roften and ofter 
toourr ry ! ts 
Six months from our meeting Iw warned to prepare for ente 
it oles How swiftly ‘ X mont diflown! Nannie 
ttteok our last walk in our well-knev unt at the foot of 
Brastow lull. She wept Soe 1 She e was afranu [ 
would forget her I swore ya thousand it ent oaths that l 


never would 
I will 


‘] cannot read v 














t 
f the heart-l ‘ vi id when I | 
return and marry dwe Ww ever par 
Ss} i ‘ After a the and hug ne se we 
partes I was ted in the cone [saw Nannie on the top of 
B tow he waved her bonnet: I shook 1 y handkerchief 
und wept the way to Boston 
I ' th | entered the walls of hely Harvar In a year 
st uy rawnes In two years was the most crack at crapes 
of all the collegiar s S—t's hen-roost ul W——'s galled 


mare can testify, if one or the other be in existence Juno, | 
Know, is dead; peace to her manes. In three years | gained some 
eadcn honor In four was a staid /iferafus, and in the fifth 
I bent my sails for Europe 

A ita year after my return, after I had sported the whiskers 
Thad cultivated abroad, and even given the snectity of my name to 
anew style of barouche, | resolved (was it at all queer?) to marry 
Nar e? No, I had forgotten he This was about, let me ace. 
twenty-eight, twenty-nine 7 Oh hang the date; it was about the 


sl, dotard, as he must be, took 





time that sneak of sneaks, craven, f 
t into his unphrenologic head to invent a stock! A stock! where 

by the veriest goose, hatched in the purlreus of the mill-pond could 
wear the most Gordian tie of La rue vivrienne! lL cut my tailor 
deadly direct, because he sold so many stocks, 1 could not bear to 


see Argus and Talboy, and Tom Dick and Harry wear those pre- 
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ciovs insignia I had been studying, “time out of mind,” to attain 
As indignantly would M@—e ‘start and fume to see the noble star 
of the legion d honneur twinkling on the breast of a May street 
yuck. Tsaid, I believe, that I had resolved to m wry Continuons 
In the the stocks Miss Victorine Gossainer 
made her debut in ely Among her adorers and satellites 
wes 1. Who could but love her bright eyes? Who could but love 
r ruby lips?) Who could but love her fifteen thousand yx 
um? [ kne It. She ratte d my ¢ heek with her fan, and accepted me 
We were (vut en foul to each other. Patronized the Athwneum 
Were never apart Gave tothe neglected mall a new tone She nt 





same with 


year 


son 


three hours each day in buying meudles, and writing to Fronee 
for more. In short, were ‘the life of Boston a whole winter 
Thousands of invitations were on our tables, and hundreds of 
quizzing-glasses were levelled at Us in the theatre, street, and 
salon. In six months we dt That is, we were married 


A year thence 1 was quietly seated at the fireside, awaiting 


breakfast. The clock had struck ten Master John Gossamer 
Vintage, our eldest son, was squa ling most voerfe rously from the 
nursery Victorine entered, with a flushed eheck, and seatu 
herself beside me pl ving her satin slipper on the fender, and 
wrapping her jewelled hand in her moussaline quarré, began: (1 
was reading.) 

Oh! the miseries of married life! [do think, Unwin, my 
dear, even you could not have tempted nie to marry had | know: 
half ora quart of the miseries of marriage Dow you think 
Unwin, the nurse has vowed not to give the babe another bit of 
food until she has a maid to waiton her; and Gossamer is eryuig 
as if his little heart would break 

“Oh, Vietorine, for peace sake ive her a maid, if she wants 
one 

And then my maid has steod out for wages, and will have 


The / 


dollar a week, besides my cast-off frocks and bonnets 
de chamber Was gone to be married 1 wonder that the legislature 
does not pass a law agamest the morriage of servants. LTve Jost 
the key of my casket, and must break the lock or stay at home 
from Mi Chas - ‘ re Ohh. po one Was ever somisera 
ble. Unwin, you don't pity me; my heart will break 

Victorime uid 1, carelessly turning over a leat did you 
ay ak to me 

Just then Jo! tered, to annou he arrival of the new 

de chambre 

Show her up vd | 

No,” said Vietorine let her wait in the entry till T ean see 


hei ih my ure ny roo 


The breakfast came, was searcely touched, and disappeared 
Victorine sounded the bell. John entered 

“Order the coach at ene; tell Humphrey to put on his new 
livery and be careful to wear a collar; when itis a fl ode Tor 


servants mus? wear them; put the orange 
and give Humphrey this list of stoppages 


With 


masters to go without 
cm kack son the hor SOS 
And John,” added 1, © send up the 1 

a glass of 
‘Tmpudent varlet, 


w fille de chambre 
water 
rhed Victorine 


and adjourned to her toilet 


as she pinched my check 


fa pair of new shoes on the sta 
In another moment the new fille de char 


Her eyes were downcast, her 


1 soon heard the creaking ¢ 
way 
a plate salver 


thre entered, with 
bearing the water 
cheek was pale; she was clad unlike acity maid; she raised her 
eyes; looked at me: Teould not mistake that glance ; 
and fell. It was Nannie. I bore her to the window ; 
and kissed her! Just then Victorine entered 

W hat 
broken china, 
Oh, Unwin, Unwin, I did not dream of this 


she sereamed 


fanned her 


this cried she. “ The floor covered with water and 


and my husband in the window kissing a servant 
or 


maid ! and falling 


into a chair, either for spite or sorrow, she wept 

Naunie soon revived 

* [knew ‘twas so; [I guessed it, IT guessed it; see here,” pulling 
*L have not for 
gotten you, but you have long, long forgotten Nannie; I forgive 


from her bosom the withered leaf of convolvulus, 


you, and L hope heaven will too.” 
She left the room. I tried to sigh 
I could not. Should I follow her ? 
bride, my wife, 
gently drawing her to me, told her the tender tale of my youthtil 


I could not 
No, the re 


was weeping for me 


I tried to weep 
was Victorine: my 
l appro hed her: and 
love for Nannie 


On inquiring of John for the fille de chambre, he said she had 
left the house i a terrible hurry, and he supposed she was mad 
because she didn't suit. 

I became melancholy, and needed all the tenderest cares of Vir 
tori 1 loved, LT adored Vietorine ; but the 


my young d ia s, and a dream of lake, hill-side, and stream would 


to soothe me love of 
ever and anon rush across me, like a dear but melancholy re 
membrance 

Last year | visited Royleigh 
hot a stone or pane changed 


There was the same mossy, old 

A knot of old codzers 
The horn of the drover 
was heard winding over the lake. I strolled with Victorine to 
the churchyard. Beneath a clump of hawthorn, a rude stone 
headed alow grave. lt was coarsely marked, Nancy, an orphan 
Obiit I83L. God tempereth the wind to the shern lamb. God 
healeth the broken heart, and cheereth the wounded spirit.” 1 
turned to Victorine, We spake not, but tears stole from both our 
With heavy hearts we left Royleigh 


school-house ; 


were roaring under Davie Fisher's elms 


eyes 


I am resolved to cherish the dear wife of my bosom, as I would 
the apple of my eye 


If she depart. I sha!! fee! more sorrow than 


Nannie had the first gush of feeling from 
cherished choice of my riper 
days when Nannie made my 

I think of the leaf of convol- 
But a truce to these 


at the death of Nannie 
my heart, but Victorine was the 
years, I sometimes dream of the 
flies on the shore of Loy leteh lake 
vulus, the simple pledge of our affections 
Jo ende knows a man m 'V love a dozen times 

‘Et Von 


A ses premiers amours 


lachrymals 


revient tonjours 


V.OLV 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


SON WASHINGTON 


AN ATTEMPT TV 
When they reached Spr ingfield they drew up at the inn, 
The inn- 


keeper, whose name was Francis, Was what was then termed a 





where they alighted to warm and refresh themselves 


liberty-man, and was eommonly called Black Sam, from the swar- 
thy embrowned hue of his complexion. He had kept a similar 
establishment in (Ae broad street of New-York, which was 

the to all the gay- 
minded gentlemen far and near, drawn thither, not alone by the 


for a 
long time, centre of attraction bachelors and 
wit and good-humor of the dark host, but by the allowed excel- 
ence and unadulterated quality of his viands and liquors and, be 
it remembered, that Black Sam was a great hero in his way—tor 
hundreds of brawny wights had he 


numbered were the smooth Voltarian noses that he had converted 


laid upon their backs—un- 
into huge masses—and many, very many a star beaming eye had 
yet 


Black Sam was universally allowed to 


he bedimmed by the mighty influence of his magical powers ; 


notwithstanding all this 


possess rood will for all mankind, and, for his friends, a gene rosily 
ldom equalled by any of his calling, or any other in 


of feeling se 5 


terested barterer of the good things of this lift 


He had moved to Springfield when the British army had taken 


sion of the eity, following the footsteps of the retreating 


posse 
Americar id preferring to deal out to his half-naked and sutler- 


ing countrymen ther ill-savered continental Whisky by the gill, 


rather than remain Where he was and grow rich beneath the patron- 
age oft royalty 


As soon 


room otthe wn a 


as our travelers had taken their seats at the fire in a 


mart looking young Wolnall Cait to recelve 


ther commands—the surgeon observing her, exclaimed : 

Why, bless my heart, can this be Polly Ho ty 

The same replied the rosy-cheeked dame, with a coquet- 
tish courtesy; “but Mrs. Molly Francis new, at your service 


and heart 


would have hanged him in 


And did Black Sam make imaster of his house 


to pre Vent your divulgil 


yo 


a Secret Uiat 


ll prot ab lity 
He married me, itis true; but many think that he had a better 
reason than you have assigned; and she raised her eyes to the 
mirror that hung opposite her 
* Thatis likely enough,” returned the surgeon, half persuaded 
on asecond look, of the truth of her argument =~ Ai d now, Mrs 


Polly, or Mrs. Molly 
a dinner and T will subsertbe to all you have said, 

Upon which Mrs. Francis pursed up her pretty mouth, and with 
at th 


e arising from self-esteem, which may be deemed par 


if that please you better, go and prepare 


us 


another elanee mirror, retired trom the room with an air of 
conseqiien 
reprehensible in a Cicero 


donable in an ignerant beauty, though 
As the door closed, the surgeon turned to his companion, and 
said 
* That simple girl was instrumental in saving the life of Wash 
ineton ky was about 
the Ne w- York, 


waiting the approach of the king’s troops, that this girl came to 


I may speak of it new, it ean do no harm 


middle of June, 1776, while the general was at 


Francis, her present husband, whom she considered in the light of 
a royalist, and informed him, as a secret she had overheard, that 
there was a pl in In Operation among the government men to 
destroy the rebel leader (as she termed the commander-in-chief ) 
by poison, which was to be plentifully mingled with his green- 


a favorite vegetable of his, on the following day at Rich- 


ease 
mond-hill, head-quarters, where he was to dine Francis went 
immediately to Washington and acquainted him with the dan 
that threatened him 
attention, said 
‘My friend, [thank you; your fidelity has saved my life, to 
the But now 


safety, I charge you to return to your house, and let not a word 


rer 
The general having listened with the utmost 


what reserve Almighty alone knows! for your 


of what you have related to me pass your lips; 


it would involve 
you in certain ruin; and heaven forbid that your life should be 
I will take the 


cessary steps to prevent, and at the same time, discover the in- 


forteited or endangered by your faith to me ne- 
strument of this wicked device.’ 

The next day, about two hours before dinner, he sent for one 
of hus guard, told him of the plet, and requested that he would dis- 
guise himself as a female, and go to the kitchen, there to keep a 

trict watch upon the pease, untul they should be served up for table 

The young man carefully observed the directions he had received 
and had not long been upon his post of duty, before the unfortu- 
T. H..* another of the general's guards, came to the door of 
In a few 
moments after, he returned and approached the hearth where the 


nate 
the kitchen, looked anxiously in, and then passed away 


pease stood, and was about to mingle the deadly substance, when 
suddenly he shrunk back as though from the sting of the forked 
tongued adder, his color changing to the pale hue of death, and 
his limbs apparently palsied with fear, evidently horror-struck 
with his own purpose—but soon, however, the operatian of a more 
powerful inettement urged forward his reluctant hand that trem- 


1776 


* See Washington's letter to congress, Jane 2th 


blingly strewed the odious bane, and he left the kitchen, overwhelm- 
ed with conflicting passions, remorse and confusion 

“* Harold sleeps no more, the cry has reached his heart ere the 
deed be accomplished,’ said the youth on duty, in a voice not de- 
void of pity, as he looked after the self-condemned wretch 

“* What, T. H." said the commander-in-chief, sorrowfully, 
upon receiving the information; ‘can it be possible—so young, 
so fair, and gentle! He would have been the last person upon 
whom a suspicion of that nature could have fallen, by right of 
You have done well,’ said he to the youth before 


‘Go, join your comrades and be secret.’ 


countenance 
him 

“ The young man went accordingly, and Washington returned 
to the piazza, where several general officers had assembled, among 
whom was the hero of Saratoga, who was waiting for further in- 
In afew 
moments dinner was announced, and the party was ushered into 


structions from congress, before he de parte d for Canada 


a handsome apartment, where a sumptuous board was spread, 
covered with all the delicacies of the season. 

* The commander-in-chief took his seat, placing General Gates 
on his right hand, and General Wooster on his left. When the 
remainder of the officers and company were seated, and eager to 
commence the duties of the table, the chief said, impressively, 

‘Gentlemen, I must request you to suspend your meal for a 
Let the guard attend me 


The guard entered and form- 


few moments 
All was silence and amazement 
ed in a line towards the upper end of the apartment 
Washington having put upon his plate a spoontul of the pease, 
fixed his eyes ste ruly upon T. H., and said, 
Shall leat of this vegetable ! 
“The youth turned pale and became dre adfully agitated, while 
his trembling lips faintly uttered ; 
I don't know.’ 
** Shall Leat of these ? again demanded Wash ngton, raising 
some Upon his knifi 
“Here H hand, as if 


to prevent their being tasted 


elevated his by an involuntary impulse, 
A chicken was then brought m, that 
all those 
ly died, and 
fe ll fa iit- 


P.J 


a conclusive experiment might be made in the presence of 





witnesses. The animal ate of the pease and immediate 
the wretched T. H., 
ing, and was borne from the apartment.’ 


overcome With terrer and remorse 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





on of letters from 1 y 
late Dr. Ben- 


jamin Rush, arrested my attention, as a communication of peeu 


Genxtiemen—In looking over a collect 


friends and corre spondents, the following, from the 


liar interest, and one which ought not to be confined to the family 


circle for Whose gratification it was communicated 
In the firs tance it was addressed to John Adams, the late 


United States. In Sey Isl2. the doctor 
inclosed to me a copy of the same intended only to be seen by my 
Believi if 


president of th tember, 


fumily and friends that it will be perused with delight 


and profit by the reader of taste, correct feelings, and religious 

sentiments, | send ut for insertion m the Mirror H. 
LETTE ROM DR. RUSH TO JOHN ADAMS 

r deiphia, July 15 1812 

“My prar rrienn—Can you bear to read a letter that has 

nothing in wt about polities or war?) LE will, without waiting for 


an answertoth S que stion, trespass Upon 


| your patience by writing 


to you 


upon another subject 


Iwasca 
from Phil a holiday, I took my youngest son 
with me, instead of my black servant. After visiting my patient, 
I recollected I or four miles of the farm on 
whir 


tions had lived and died 


edon Saturday last to visita patient about nine miles 
welplia Being 
was within three 
h | was born, and where my ancestors for several genera- 
Th day being cool and pleasant, I di- 
In approaching, I 

The was 
und was nearly the same as in the 
I introduced myself 
by telling them at once who] was 
They received mx 
kindly, and discovered a disposition to satisfy my curiosity and 


rected my son to continue our course to It. 


was agitated in a manner | did not expect. 


access 


altered, but every thing ar 


days of my beyheod, at which time TF left it 
to the family that lived there, 


and my motives for intradi Upon them 


I asked permission to cor duct my 


gratity my feelings 
the 


my first wnire ue 
aflection and cares of my beloved and excellent mother 


son up 
h Lelrew my first breath, and made 


stairs, to see room in Wile 


in the world, and where first began the 
This re- 


nots 


quest was readily complied with, and my little boy seemed to en- 
yey the spot I next asked for a laree cedar tree that stood before 
the door, which had been planted by my father’s hand. Our kind 


host told me tt had been cut down seventeen years ago: and then 


pounted to a piazza in the front of the house, the pillars of which, he 


saul, were made of it. I stepped up to one of the pillars and em- 
braced it. T next i quired for an orchard, planted by my father 


und showed 
. that still bore 


atlection of a 


behind the house 
me anumber of large apple-trees, ata little distance 


fruit, to each of which I felt something like 


He conducted me to an eminence 


the 
The bud 
of the stones near the front deor, | discovered with 
letters J. R Before the house 
but deep creek, abounding in pan-fish. The 
ninety acres, ali in a highly cultivated state 


ng, which is of stone, bears marks of age and 


brother 
des iy. On one 
some difficulty the flows a small, 

farm consists of 
I knew the owner 
to be in such easy circumstances, that I did not ask him his price 
for it; but begged, if he should ever incline to sell it, to make 
me or one of my surviving sons the first offer, which he promised 


to do. While I sat in his common room I looked at its walls, and 
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thought how often they had been made vocal by my ancestors, tocon- 
versations about wolves and bears and snakes in the first settle- 
ment of the farm ; afterwards about cows and calves and colts and 
lambs; and the comparative exploits of reapers and threshers ; 
und at all times with prayers and praises, and chapters read audi- 
bly from the bible; for all who inhabited it of my family were 
pious people, and chiefly of the sect of quakers and baptists. On 
my way home I stopped to view a family grave-yard, in which 
were buried three and part of four successive generations, all of 
whom were the descendants of Captain John Rush, who, with six 
sons and three daughters, followed Willham Penn to Pennsylva- 
nia, in the year 1683. He commanded a troop of horse under 
Oliver Cromwell ; and family tradition says he was personally 
known to him, and much esteemed by him as an active and enter- 
prising officer. When I first settled in Philadelphia, I was some- 
times visited by one of his grandsons, a man of eighty-five years 
of age, who had lived with him when a boy, and who often de- 
tailed anecdotes from him of the battles in which he had fought 
under Cromwell; and once mentioned an encomium on his charac- 
ter by Cromwell, when he supposed him to be killed. The late 
and General James Irvine, afe a part 


General Darke of Virginia 





of his numerous posterity; as the successor to the eldest sons of 
the family, I have been permitted to possess his sword, his watch, 
and the leaf of his family bible that contains the record of his 
marriage, and of the birth and names of bis children, by his own 
hand. In walking over the grave-yard, I met with a headstone 
with the following inseription 

* In memory of James Rush, who departed this life March 16th 


+ 


i27, aged forty-eight years. 


‘I've tried t 


This James Rush was my grandfather. My son, the physicia 
named after hin. I have often heard him spoken of, as a strong- 
minded man, and uncommonly ingenious in his business 
was that of a gunsmith. The farm still bears marks of his boring 
machine. My father inherited both his trade and his farm. While 
standing near his grave, and recollecting how much of my kindred 
dust surrounded it, my thoughts became confused, and it was 
sometime before I could arrange them. Had any or all of my an- 
cestors appeared before me, in their homespun or working-dresses 
for they were all farmers or mechanics.) they would probably 


“ What means that gentle- 


:ave looked at one another 


t trump shall soun 


md said 


> strength of deat 
And here he 
Rut U shall ris 
When the la 


under groun 


nbove the s 





man, by thus intruding upon us 7 


© Dear and venerable friends! be not offended at: i inherit 
your blood, and T bear the name of most of you. | me here 
laim : finity with you and to do homage to your ivisuian ar 
rural virtues. It is true, my dress indicat neve in adif- 
ferent sphere from that in which you passed th fe: burl 


have acquired and received nothing from the world) 


possess nothing that I value so much as the innecs nee and purity | 

of your chara ters i 
“Upon my return to my family in the evening. | gave them ¢ 

history of the events of the day, to which they t twith gre 

preasure nad partook, at th same time, of s« rerries, tr 

the limb of a large tree, (sup ‘ to have been planied by 


tather,) Which my 








e son brought home with lui 


Mr Pop says there are seldom more than two or three perse 


uthe world whe are sincere! 


imits of our own family. Itis 


seldom more than two or thre 


terested in any thing a man says of himself beyond the e:r of 


e 


his own table or fire-sick I have flattered myse 


afflicted at our d h bevond tl 


I believe, equally true, that there ar 


} 


persons mn the World whe are 1 


me of those two or three persons to whom the simple narratiy 


uid reflections contained in this letter will not be uaacecept 
trom, my dear and excellent friend yours fectionately 
To Joun Adams, Esa br M Resu 
It is net our custom to admut articles like the follow Yr buta 
the writer s/s upon it, We suppose there is ne pea W: 
nake ita pount to treat old subscribers very respectfully This 
from among a number of communications which hay ’ rT 


hand on the same subject —E 


GenriemMen—lI have been : 


regular reader of your paper fo 


N.Y. 3B 


the last nine years, and perceived with sincere pleasure the unui 


‘orm steadiness, with which 1 
vigor. Neither have the several attacks made up tat Various 
You seem 


being ineidental toevery suecess- 


to be pe rfectly aware that these 


tul literary establishment, are 
V¥ taan otherwise is Meth 
before the public eve. and more 


your favor, than by letting us see that you are baited by certain 


isses of critics, Whose abuse 


Weir praise 


Since acertain badly writte! 


n acertain review, respecting two volumes of poems, | hear there 


is some talk of striking off another edition ; and one knowing old 


fellow, very weather-wise on 


mes and in various places escaped my observation 


ill-natured article, which at 


has stre nethened tite its preseci 


” Considered rather complimen 


i Keep Vou tnor COUSTHCUOUSLY 


effectually enlist « ir cood feel 


is Infinitely more desirable thou 





literary subjects, proposed stereo- 


ivping It is a grave fact, that the censure of some men prete nd 


ng to literary acumen, is so much more valuable than their ap 


robation, that an author, with whom I am well acquainted, finding 





ut one of this gang of critics was too much occupied to“ cut up’ 
nis beok, actually took the pains himself to write a severe philip- 
pic against it anonymously, sent :t for publication, and forthwith 


was 


which 


so highly as the religious principles I inherited from you, and | 


found its good effects in the sale of his work 
which | have referred above there are several assertions so coarse- 
ly bigoted and glaringly untrue, that nothing 
and respectable portion of the country to w hich I allude from being 
greatly offended, but the fact that they are from a source too insig 
nificant to awaken any feeling so dignified as ange 
stance, that there are no poets in New-England! The public the: 
are dunces, who have admitted Sprague, Percival, Bryant, Wet 
more, Halleck, Willis, Pierpont, Miller, and others to that dis 
tinction. When such a broad and sweeping denunciation is ut 
tered to the world, from the pages of a journal professing : 
is curious to learn where \ 

What pledge has he himself 
given to the country he thus insults, of his capacity eith 
I should be happy, indeed, with your per 
When a man's taste 


so fastidious as to reject the compositions of such as [ have names 


terest in Americun literature, it 
come from. Who is the author? 


criticize or to write? 


mission, to review his literary works 


it would be interesting to read 


which one naturally would expect to find excell 
until | have leisure for that task, may I msist up 
a few lines toa gentleman whe has, in the 


ed more distinction from the malignant big 


than he ever could from their liter 


4 ? 1c Al 


A doctor and a poet '—wondrous mi 
Killing his victuns every w , 
His form a failure nature threw away 
Before the soul was finished } \ 
Laughing to see, as oer the earth mt strays 
What active feats the ang 
Mad as the eur through careless crowd that 


Barking betrays his vice 


Lo where he sits, while all 
| The various tools which dunces rashly ply— 
A mortar paper postle ink 
Now he weighs powders, mixes Verses Uh 
Regarding either with attention 
Careful of each to give an amy 
Pity you not the unsuspes A 
W ho has to swallow what hes 
A querv—wWhich one would you rathe 
Who takes his med’ecine, or his poetry 
Though both the ar ughts In 


His patients die— huis res 
Aspirnt ¢ bard! determine 
If tate S agaist him, Ue 
Fortune, his foe, to give t 
W rit ivs the deval 


The devil urged hum wes 


I to fim that ai his we 


And he has h yes. uf run 





ln asi rt I tee t! 
At ihe Went tales} 

\ hundred owitsp 

For nobody (the wor % 
Would either take his physic 
There was a novel—ti w 
So sott so beautit sovi 
A chink ineo— With ‘ 
Damp trom t e press. al 
Ve s. tears of love t ‘ 
And the young womar 





He walked him out ber 
And there they set and s 
And when their feelings 
They took them spoons 











is own memory o 


iitist 


of them 


What wrong things m 


we trudged on, hoping to ‘ 








went on floating 





evening 
Then the cholera rides triumphantly through a thousand columns 


I 
Ss 1 name. | know 
but its a rather doubt 
And not at all poet the 
More easily swallowed tl 
Cereat doctor reater preret 
He's done what England 
A thing | he i refleet wut 
Deg: made a fool of W 
E. 

Scrs Alawn “ g 

wloft supawn and t ging 

ywton and Maria s i ' 

oking unuttera 

tir said M ae | 
ut x 
ry j PpoM THEODORE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


Redite studu.—We had been re 


or hours—opening, and spreading 
great damp sheets of the iarge heap 


the world. Although many of these 


they seldom furnish matter of which we 
wny extent There are two or three 

ike great rivers through the broad fie! 
press Many of which we have ventured 
columns, not because they are uninteresting 
so everlastingly and so universally discusses 
are rail-reads, for example If thes 
as much muluphied no reality over 
merable accounts of them, we should t 
and be back time enough for our drudgery te-morrow 


breaking in upon the Georgia m 














1ous Inventions were wet 





ke tea in Charleston tus 
hanged 


S * Bank—th 


The necessity of reading 
newspapers Is Imperative on an edite He must know how 


musing to peruse @& journa 


tened upon the vast « 


gon around him. There is 


is no use of denying i, a 


rive off h isty opi 
] 


ht when the solemn clock pea 
recollection passed through our heart 


-—an assertion boldly laid dow 


cup to our memory in these 
We feel we are not alw 


with the formidable mass ot 


four cen ws back 


ntormed one, three ce 


or choree remark fh 
the ultimate end of 


is about the ant 


but flour markets and 


La 


| not be reeeived from 
if we admit them, they n 


and newly clothed in a s 


olved throvueh our mu 


Crs im tay 


t before us on the 


mee to the end, p 





talus and the 


fire murmured with a 


thened amd darkened 


ed over us, with a 
t nature Jeapur re 
they are w hat 
What a repetition 
vetual mind Ww that 
u magnihed u 
nto Vast tnterminat 
th his of the wah 


wrt! What eapriciou 


of romote things! WwW: 


nal iiflerent. Wr 


it is completly 
1 falls Does it not take 
f its spell, do we nat 
We are transformed 
Ver arta we pu 
tis W ithe « ‘ ! 
py; foreign cliume 
t ik porta ind y 
i) ti ty, tah 
mber, a Vastarena of 
At first a multitude, m 
y ' ra ke iby ‘ 


ul milhons of 
MW over them 
mal ding its bolts 


fall the mass assumed s 
sland of rail-reads. T) 
ind dewn, like shooting 


and floatin 


t This stupe ndous de 


ind now we deoseeit. tev 


ming, but that was u 


itely. Then we war 


ted all that we had ever 


the palaces, the my 


od made us ku 


at ut had never ‘ 
We rode through a 
horses, but u 

omiu crying out 


bill,” that the Eng 


e tuablnog about u 


old man came uy slapopee i 
Tenth, and asking how we 
nost natural accidents in 

in the creat freshet at A 
bany, and Walter Scott came up and helped us out 
. had committed a murder 
und flung back the eur 
were Euge ne Aram 


ind dragged out for exe 


—~only our boy carne 


and so end the dre 








bib 


and of our own anu 


do by iiterest by passion 


vith a calm delighted w 


We looked 


did net 
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AS SUNG BY MP. JONES 


Andante. 














I'VE SWORN HE SHALL NOT PERISH! 
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I’ve sworn! 














I've sworn! 
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I°ve sworn he shall 
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ORIGINAL MISC ELLANY. 





TO MISS A—N, 
WHO TOLD ME ULD SOON FORGET HER 
On, ever since that hour of glee, 
When first I gli ully met thee, 
I never have forgotten thee— 
I never can forget thee! 


THAT T Wi 


I've seen the flashing of thine eye 
On every sunshine beam 

Through the long day Uve heard thy sigh, 
And watched thee in my dream 


I gazed upon the rose so fair, 

Sweet emblem of thy cheek 

When music breathed upon the air— 
I thought [ heard thee speak 


Thy slender form I loved to trace 
In youthful beauty proud, 

And catch the outline of thy face 
Upon the summer cloud. 

'—sooner shall mankind 
Make Mr. B——t sheriff ; 

Young roses woo the wintry wind, 
Or W—r praise the tariff, 


Forge t thee 


Sooner the nation fit shall see, 
(And faith ‘twould be just like her,) 
For judge to put in J—n T—gee, 


And put out Mr. R——r 


Sooner the ocean shall be dry, 

Nor tempests known to blow there ; 
And some body will cease to ery, 

‘ Kape silence down below there ‘e 


Sooner than all these wondrous things, 
Events more strange shall be, 
Than all my young imaginings 
Shall cease to cling to thee 
Whene'er you find a statesman wise, 
No more an office seeking: 
When modest worth, like mine 
Or Mr. C—y cease speaking 


shall rise, 


Not even then my heart will change, 
Nor then my passion move ; 
Nor things more horrible and st 

Can wean thee from my love 


ange, 


| the 


| 


; ed by law, 


No, though to happen it should come, 
The city-hall should budge ; 

Though any chancellor be dumb, 
Or deat be any judge ; 

Th nigh old Hay s civil should be 
Though B—n dof? his hat; 
Though Mr. 8 n should grow lean, 

Or Mr. N——n fat 


seen; 





No, by my every hope I swear, 
By beauty’s smile and frown; 
Though Mr. Clarke should eut his hair, 
And wear his collar down ; 
Though | myself should write as bad 
As many others do; 
And girls no more be corset mad, 
To squeeze themselves in two; 


Though some huge sheers were made to ¢ ‘lip 


tion, and prejudice the minds of a jury 


| manner, to Misconstrue motive 


me malicious, and insult aceidental. 


| 
| heard persons of general irreproachable charac- 


| ally be a gainer r by the decision of the suit in 


your favor. No one really suspects that he would 


| perjure himself for a frivial pecuniary advantage 


|} —but no matter—he is an t witness, 
and you lose your cause. Witnesses have much to 
Without absolutely swearing falsely, 


a false 


incompete 


answer for 


} the y can throw coloring over a transac- 

This is 
| often carried very far even by good and sensibl 
men It Is so easy to exaggerate, to musre prese nt 
», to make accident 


1 have 


{|*er swear exactly contrary to each other in a 
Whoever 


a te nt of a 


| point which they swore both beheld. 


has watched the progress and devel 


This mighty world apart; 
Yet would thy name be on my lip | trial, must have seen this strikingly illustrated. 1 
Thine image in my heart!” believe a passionate bigoted witness may, with- 
— j out actually perjuring himself,commit all the evil 
MISERIES OF HUMAN NATURE. | of perjury I am certain it is often done 


It is very common to tell the young that hu- 


man nature is deceitful and depraved In our 
journey of life we are, doubtless, annoyed with 
numerous gloomy discoveries; but are we not 


delighted with that are agreeable ? 
There is much misery 


iety, 


also many 
and guilt hidden beneath 
but there 
There 


nature 


surface of so is also much 


happiness and virtue, are innumerable 


beautiful traits of human which do not 


address themselves to the eye of the casual ob- 


server, but which, nevertheless, exist, and which 
they could be 


would make the world appear an Eden. 


forever seen on the surface, 





WITNESSES. 
In every law-case there must necessarily be a 
great portion of the truth excluded from the fact 
that it does not appear inthe exact form preserib 
For ex- 
ample : The 
only person who knows the wuth would accident- 


or from other circumstances. 


you have been wronged by a rascal 


| 


BOYHOOD—YOU TH— MANHOOD—AGE. 
In boyhood we trust every body and every 
thing, and we love indiscriminately. Disap- 


pointment cures us of this; we often pass from 
and look 
a universal suspicion. A false 


think there is no such thing as friendship 


one extreme to another, around us with 
ind Wwe 
A 
deceitful mistress—and we forswear women, and 
We tion of 
crime—and conelude all mankind depraved. Then 
and 


frie nd—; 


deride love witness the perpetr 


our feelings of horror and anguish subside, 


us more sober, and less liable to error, to 
to despair. Many enter 
| traveler comes into a darkened room from the 
without. At first 
as the won- 


many ob- 


le ave 
hope, manhood as a 
clare and dazzle of sunshine 
it is a deep darkness, but gradually, 
derful eye adapts itself to the shadow, 
jects become visible which were not seen before 
What is it that we discover then when the first 
shock of a contact with the rough world is over 


\ 


and has left us apparently broken down, ex- 
hausted, and misanthropic? Many are the beau- 
tiful things which then rise upon the more quiet 
like the moon and stars, 


imagination, and which, 


slowly ascending the silent and vast concave of 


heaven, after the departure of th 


*Gaudy. babbling, and remorsefal day,” 


are loved more than the splendors which we were 


at first fain to regret. We discover single friend- 


ships, domestic love, tempe red with reason and 
We discover new and more rational 
We find sweet 


from the jos- 


Ww e 


t xy rience 
hopes, opinions, and enjoyments 
into which we ean retire 


the 


recesses, 


tle reat moving world. 


and roar of 


are then, as a mariner who has been cast by 
the waves of the ocean upon the beach of some 
beautiful island, which he never could have 


winds with which he embarked 


held him fair on his course 


AN OLD MAN. 


known had the 
on his voyage, 


THOUGHTS 01 
IT have been as often disappointed in fear as 
If many events which delighted me have 


hope 
so many which made 


produced evil consequences 
me afraid, turned out to be blessings in disguis¢ 


I never did a wrong action without being asham- 


ed of it and afterwards regretting it generaily 

with bitterremorse. [never performed a virtuous 
: ‘ ° 

one without being eventually heartily glad of it 


The external consequences of actions furnish no 
standard by which to measure their influence on 


the happiness of him by whom they are committed 





ADVANTAGE OF MARRIAGE 
gets a kind of respectability from th 


I have hushed 


A man 
mere fact of having 
my passion when about to retort insolently to 
another when | thought of his children. 


a family 


TypoorapnicaL rrror.—As for me, I confess 


with pride and pleasure that lam an obscene person. 














